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Give yourself the right contour for the new 

clothes. Setahiy you On ie omuee secre Bae 

fashion changes—trim in your waistline and round out your Pad 

Eaton’s vast selection of foundation garments includes adept fi 

to see you get the model that suits you best, that fits you psa 

from shoulder strap to garter, that will give you poise and comfort. 
(Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Work is more than wages, and all the increases unions have won 
have not appreciably added to the sum of human happiness or to thie 
spiritual satisfactions which all men seek. (Globe and Mail) 


There are what one might call three basic types of free enterprise. 

(1) The original model which has been with us until now. 

(2) Free enterprise—politically regulated—has been labeled,’ not 
unworthily, a form of socialism. 

(3) Free enterprise—self regulated—the new 1947 model. 

The second model would not seem to meet the needs of those who 
live in this part of the world. Model number one is pain- 
fully at the joints. Free enterprise — self regulated — —may be the 
“Utopia” for which we seek. (E. B. Higgins, in Saturday Night) 


Turning out goods is only. half of labor’s function. Labor is also 
needed to buy the goods it helps make, because labor is far and away 
the biggest customer business has. Business needs labor to buy its 
goods; labor needs business to supply the cash. But—and here is the 
snag—labor’s voting power is so great that it could—if it wished— 
give business the complete go-by by voting in a socialist government 
to give it employment, because it could not get what it wanted from 
free business. The situation is as grave as that. (Canadian Broadcaster) 


Billies, Hose, Tear Gas May Not Be Needed As 4,300 Jews Near 
Docks. Cuxhaven, Sept. 6—The wandering Jews, some 4,300 of them, 
came back to the shores of Germany today. (Toronto Star) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to George 


Emerson, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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The Hat Trick 


‘Mr. King has again followed the tactical pattern that 
js now becoming a habit with him, that of pulling a new 
minister out of his capacious hat at by-election time, and 
presenting him to the voters of the vacant constituency. 
There was Humphrey Mitchell, then Messrs. La Fleche and 
McNaughton; and now Dr. Gregg for York-Sunbury. The 
last seems the happiest choice. Dr. Gregg has a very fine 
record and reputation, in spite of the indignation of the 
‘Tories who had apparently assumed that as an officer and a 
gentleman he must be one of themselves. As President of the 
University of New Brunswick, Dr. Gregg will be opposed 
by one of his own students, the twenty-four-year-old CCF 
candidate, Murray Young. The. Tories’ choice of their 
former candidate, General Samson, seems another sign of 
ther increasing weakness in the Maritimes. 


' The loss of York-Sunbury would be a serious blow to the 
Liberals. Unlike many other parts of the Maritimes, the 
Fredericton district is enjoying an almost unprecedented 
prosperity with a large amount of construction under way, 
both commercial and residential. The one really dark spot 
is the Minto Mines, a marginal enterprise hampered by 
inefficient multiple ownership, where the long strike won 
an increase of only seventy-five cents a day as against a 
dollar in Nova Scotia; a nominal gain which has meant 
little in practice, for full production has never been resumed. 
There will be a large anti-government vote here, most of 
which will go to the CCF. The CCF is gradually improv- 
ing its position in the Maritimes, and a repetition in York- 
Sunbury of the recent showing in Halifax would be a hearten- 
ing portent for the future. 


The riding is not notable for strong political feeling. 
There is much complaining and resolution-passing about 
the abandonment of price-control, but this discontent may 
be counterbalanced by two years’ experience of representa- 
tion in the Cabinet. A new federal building for Fredericton, 
an airport, and ‘several other projects are being planned, 
and many will hesitate to bite the hand that feeds them. 


The Bear that Eats like a Man 


The struggle that is taking place between Ottawa and 
the country’s farmers is of concern to every household 
budget. Surprisingly, the farmers seem to be the bears and 
the government on the bullish side. There was a period 
right after the war when farmers did not seem to be thinking 
clearly. There was no difference, for instance, other than 
the method of payment and the difference in words, between 
the so-called producer and consumer subsidies on milk, and 
yet farmers made no objection to the removal of the con- 
sumer subsidy. Immediately afterward they were fighting 
unsuccessfully to retain the producer subsidy — without 
much consumer help. Both producers and consumers had 
been fooled by words. Now farmers seem to be coming 
around to the belief that subsidies may: have more than 
a wartime use. When grain farmers received a modest in- 
crease in oats and barley prices last spring—but still well 
below so-called world prices — feeders of livestock were 





glad of a compensating subsidy on the feed grain they 
bought. There was already a wartime subsidy on feed wheat. 
They were shocked, however, when they were told almost 
immediately that the three subsidies were to last, without 
rhyme or reason, only until the end of the dominion’s fiscal 
year, July 31. 

Agriculture brought to bear on Ottawa all the organization 
and political pressure that it could muster, and at the last 
minute, July 31, the government announced that the sub- 
sidies would be continued. It was too late to make possible 
a maximum livestock production program, and the terms 
of the “reprieve” were not encouraging. The feed grain 
subsidies were to remain until the ceilings were removed 
from all major animal products. In other words, the ceilings 
were to be removed from pork and beef sold in the domestic 
market, and a newspaper close to the government predicted 
that this would happen in a matter of weeks. Ontario farmers, 
through their Ontario Federation of Agriculture, meeting 
early in September, promptly declared themselves in favor 
of keeping the ceilings on meats and continuing the feed 
grain subsidies. It is presumed and hoped that the Canadian 
Federation when it meets will take similar action—if Ottawa 
does not act first in sweeping abandonment of controls. 


Ontario Forestry Report 


The report of the Ontario Royal Commission on Forestry 
is almost a revolutionary document. Commissioner Howard 
Kennedy has not minced words in describing the devasta- 
tion produced by a combination of ruthless greed and shock- 
ing maladministration. “The most striking impression made 
on the staff of the Commission,” he says, “has been the 
tremendous, almost incredible waste, resulting from single- 
purpose operations carried on in the past and still being 
carried on by most of the operators.” If it continues, lum- 
bering in 25 years will be a minor industry. The charges 
are supported not merely by facts and figures, but by some 
fifty photographs of actual operations and their results. 

While the greatest single cause of forest destruction has 
probably been short-sighted concentration on immediate 
profits by the operators, poor administration and improvi- 
dent granting of huge concessions by successive governments 
are also severely criticized. One is left with the inescapable 
impression that if some of the ministers responsible have not 
been corrupt, they certainly have been fools. 

The Commissioner’s most important recommendation is 
a limited measure of social planning. He proposes that the 
present chaotic system be abolished by suspending all con- 
cessions, that the present operators be required to set up 
twelve Forest Operating Companies, and that these com- 
panies be given exclusive cutting rights in each of twelve 
geographical areas covering Northern Ontario. The com- 
panies would cut the wood, sort it according to its best 
economic use, and sell it to the forest industries at cost plus 
a regulated profit. 

The proposal has obviously been put forward as a last- 
ditch alternative to public management through Crown cor- 
porations. If private exploitation has made such a large 
measure of government intervention essential—the proposal 
includes placing. one government appointee on the board of 
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directors of each company—it is difficult to see why it would 
not be better to return this great public resource to public 
control entirely, thus assuring management in the public 
interest and the return of several million dollars annually 
for better forest protection and other provincial services. 

However, the proposal is a long step forward. Bearing in 
mind the long, bad history of the private operators who 
would still be left in control, one may doubt that it would 
remove all existing evils. But it would undoubtedly do away 
with a great deal of the avoidable waste and inefficiency of 
present competitive cutting methods.’ 

It is probably too much to hope that the recommendation 
will be put into effect by the present Ontario government. 
It will be interesting to watch Mr. Drew’s attempts to squirm 
clear of it. 


The Grimethorpe Strike 


The recent strike in the coalfields of Yorkshire brought 
out very clearly some of the obstacles that socialist demo- 
cratic planning has to face, especially where there is a rapid 
transition from capitalist exploitation in important indus- 
tries, for one cannot hope to change as quickly the whole 
backlog of suspicion and distrust. One hundred and forty 
men in the Grimethorpe mine thought too much was asked 
from them and struck. Such incidents will always happen. 
What was much more important was the mass support they 
received from others, first from more than two thousand 
fellow-workers in the same mine and then from tens of 
thousands of others. That was the dangerous factor in the 
situation, and it was clearly due to the fact that for genera- 
tions miners have known that they must stand together 
against the exploiters, and support each other even when 
they thought their fellows were wrong. It is not at all sur- 
prising that such a tradition continues even when the need 
for it is past. 

The strike was unofficial and against the advice of the 
union from the first. The union leadership, national and 
local, opposed it. This does not mean that union officials 
become creatures of the government, but rather that the 
industrial as well as the political leaders of Britain under- 
stand her present position. It is only because of that under- 
standing, and because the coal board continued to seek a 
solution, that the strike did not spread further and last 
longer. Even so, half a million tons of coal was a dan- 
gerously high price to pay. The arbitration board to which 
the matter has been referred consists of two miners out of 
three members, and that too is significant. 

Democracy must rule by consent, and this surely requires 
that once proper representation has been secured at all levels, 
the decisions of the majority shall be accepted, in a union as 
in parliament, and new loyalties must be developed. But 
this takes time, and of time Britain has not much to spare. 
The history of this ‘wildcat’ strike should at least allay the 
apprehensions of those who profess to fear that the right to 
strike is endangered by nationalization. 


Palestine Report 


The report of the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine did not produce a perfect solution satisfactory 
to both Jews and Arabs but it did offer a possible road out of 
an impasse. The committee recommended unanimously that 
the mandate be ended at the earliest “practicable” moment 
and that Palestine be given independence after a brief period 
of preparation. 

The majority plan, endorsed by seven out of the ten 
committee members, proposes that Palestine be divided into 
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separate Jewish and Arab states which would be linked by 
a common economic council. These states would become 
independent within two years. Jerusalem and the holy places 
would be placed under international control. In deciding the 
boundaries of the two states, it was obviously impossible 
to satisfy either party completely, but apart from such ap- 
parent anomalies as the inclusion of Jaffa in the Jewish area 
and of western Galilee in the Arab area, the boundaries aré 
probably as fair as could be achieved. 

During the transitional period the committee recommended 
that 150,000 Jews be admitted to the proposed Jewish state 
at the rate of 30,000 a month, beginning right away. The 
committee also urged that the General Assembly should 
immediately attack the problem of the 250,000 displaced 
persons in assembly centres in Europe “as a matter of ex- 
treme urgency.” 

The weakest part of the report is that dealing with the 
administration during the transitional period. It provides 
that Britain may continue to administer Palestine “under 
authority of the United Nations and under such conditions 
and such supervision as the United Nations and the United 
Kingdom shall agree upon.” Perhaps realizing that Britain 
might consider this a dubious privilege, the committee goes 
on to suggest: “If so desired, the administration will be 
carried on with the assistance of one or more of the United 
Nations.” 

Surely the course would have been clearer if the com- 
mittee had proposed that Palestine be placed immediately 
under the authority of the United Nations and administered 
by an international police force similar to that operating ia 
Trieste. Britain is apparently willing to accept the report, 
providing others share the responsibility for carrying it out. 
This, they, especially the U.S., must surely do. Britain’s 
alternative is complete withdrawal, but this will be found 
no solution at all. 


The New India 


On August 15, 1947, one fifth of the human race awakened 
to a new dawn; overnight 400,000,000 people had achieved 
political independence. Never before in the history of the 
world had so great an event, transforming the destinies of 
so many men and women, been consummated with such 
speed. India thus entered a new chapter in her 5,000-year- 
old history. 

Although certain areas have seceded from India to form 
simultaneously the new Dominion of Pakistan, the inter- 
national integrity of India has been maintained. India 
minus Pakistan remains India. Although the Congress, 
the leading political party in India, showed chagrin at the 
idea of partition, it represents the accepted solution of both 
the Congress and the Moslem League. Jawaharlal Nehru 
recently said: “We accepted partition so that India may 
be free.” 

Unfortunately, at the present moment, India’s chief claim 
to newspaper headlines is a series of religious riots in which 
thousands have been massacred. The present disturbances 
have been put out of focus by what appears to be a deliberate 
campaign to belittle and discredit India’s first constitutional 
government. In this connection it is worth quoting a recent 
editorial in The New Statesman. “There is no justification 
for the silly suggestion of some British newspapers that the 
Indian settlement was a mistake . . . The present massacres 
are a ghastly by-product of the painful rebirth of India, 
but they are much less serious than, say, the 1943 Bengal 
famine—barely reported in Britain—when 1,590,000 persons 
died.” 

The shaping of India’s nationhood has been led by two 
men, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. Westerners should 
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recall at this time the following statements. Gandhi: “My 
idea of nationalism is that my country may become free, 
that if need be the whole of the country may die so that 
the human race may live.” Nehru: “The world, in spite 
of its rivalries and hatreds and inner conflicts, moves in- 
evitably towards closer co-operation and the building up of 
a world commonwealth. It is for this one world that free 
India will work—a world in which there is free co-operation 
of free peoples and no class or group exploits another.” 


Thumbprints 


The downtown branch of the Toronto public library goes 
out of business, losing house and home to a firm of stock- 
brokers, who may be better paying tenants. The landlord, 
Mr. E. P. Taylor (Muirhead Cafeterias Ltd. is part of his 
food and drink pyramid), promotes world government as 
a hobby, but probably not during business hours. 

x * * oT 


Toronto’s latest demonstration of how not to fight the 
Communists was a recent ruling of the Board of Control— 
soon rescinded we are glad to see—forbidding any news- 
paper with a circulation of less than 150,000 from having 
boxes on street corners, an obvious move against the Daily 
Tribune, to which it thus gave a lot of free publicity before 
the city fathers realized just how silly they had been and 
called the whole thing off. 

* 


* * * 

Inevitably, the garment industry’s contribution to our 
well-known post-war prosperity is a revival of the old racket 
of inducing the North American Woman to throw out per- 
fectly good clothes by making them look old-fashioned. 
Authorities suggest that the practical wartime clothes be 
sent to Europe, while the NAW reverts to dresses and shoes 
that hamper movement, and full wrap-around coats to give 
that sheltered look. See Veblen. 





The Canadian Forum is an independent journal of pro- 
gressive democratic opinion. The opinions expressed in 
signed articles are not necessarily those of the editors, 
and the editors speak only for themselves. 
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Fasuion Note: MEN WILL CONTINUE WEARING THE SAME OLD STYLE. 
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Political Prospects: U.5.A. 
B King Gordon 


The U.S.A. Republicans have lost ground on 
both domestic and foreign policy, states King Gor- 
don, who is at present THE NATION’S special 
correspondent, covering the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 














& THE REPUBLICAN who can be sure to beat Harry 
Truman in 1948 has yet to show himself. This is what is 
meant by recent polls which reveal Truman gaining in pub- 
lic favor and the leading Republican contenders—notably 
Robert Taft—slipping badly. 


This situation is all the more remarkable in view of the 
decisive Republican victory last November which gave them 
control over both Houses of Congress. The Republicans 
came in promising prosperity, reduced government spend- 
ing—a twenty-five billion dollar cut was one estimate— 
reduced taxes and a revised labor code. 


Prosperity, of course, was going to result naturally when 
the American free enterprise system was emancipated from 
its New Deal shackles. The end of OPA would restore 
faith in business, increased profits would speed production, 
and the vast flow of new goods would pull down prices to 
a reasonable level. And 1947, the Republican year, has seen 
an all-time high in production and an all-time high in profits. 
It has also seen an all-time high in prices. Prices of food 
and clothing have far outrun wage increases and millions 
of American workers are looking back wistfully to the days 
of OPA which the Republicans successfully dismantled. 
Never has there been such a lack of business confidence at 
a time when so much money is being made. Columnists are 
now speaking darkly of the as-yet-unpublished report of the 
President’s economic advisers which warns of a man-sized 
depression—no mere recession—just over the horizon. Re- 
publican prosperity, therefore, is not something that can 
be counted as political capital in 1948. 


The onslaught on government expenditures resulted in 
some savings but not much. The President, in preparing 
his: budget, anticipated the attack and presented estimates 
already cut to the bone. Two and a half billions is the 
most the Republicans can claim to have saved and some 
of this economy has been of the most costly sort. The In- 
terior Department cuts, for instance, mean the end of re- 
elamation, irrigation, and power-distribution programs based 
on great power developments and dams already constructed. 
In fact, the howls of representatives of the northwest and 
western states which contain Bonneville, Grand Coulee and 
Boulder Dam, have already forced the restoration of some 
of the cuts. 


The tax bill when it came down was so iniquitous in its 
discrimination in favor of higher incomes that the President, 
who favored some form of tax reduction, was able to com- 
mand much popular support behind his veto. 


The housing record of this Congress reflects the dominant 
influence of the real estate and builders’ lobby. Even the 
modest housing bill which carried Taft’s name among others 
was rendered utterly useless. Housing Administrator Wilson 
Wyatt quit because his job had lost all meaning and mil- 
lions of homeless veterans, doubled up and tripled up with 
in-laws, whistled in vain for their promised homes. If the 
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Democrats had more imagination they could be swept into 
office on the housing issue alone. 

But it was the labor law, the famous Taft-Hartley Act, 
which put the Republicans squarely behind the eight-ball. 
If they had been more moderate in their attempts, if they 
had not so deliberately set out to smash the American trade 
union movement, they could have held a section of labor 
and certainly won the plaudits of the main section of con- 
servative opinion. But the act they passed was so vicious 
and so unworkable, that labor forgot age-long feuds in united 
opposition to the law and the public looked forward fearfully 


to increased industrial strife which the act intended to 


eliminate. 

Against this Republican performance, even as conserva- 
tive a man as Harry Truman appears a sane and temperate 
liberal. Lacking aggressive and imaginative leadership, the 
President has had the common sense and the courage to 
say no, even when he knew his veto might be cancelled out 
by the overwhelming Republican majority plus the Southern 
Democratic bloc. Where he failed to take a firm stand has 
been in the case of the hysterical witch-hunt led by Repre- 
sentative Parnell Thomas, the successor of Representative 
Dies as chairman of the Un-American Activities Committee. 
The mounting fear of Russia and the records of the Cana- 
dian Espionage Case have been exploited by Mr. Thomas 
and his friends. The entire civil service is being carefully 
screened for signs of “disloyalty,” employees are being dis- 
charged with no appeal against star-chamber methods of 
investigation, and while this action is being aimed at com- 
munists and fellow-travellers, the stigma of disloyalty can 
be affixed to anyone of the faintest shade of pink. Politi- 
cally, however, being accessories in this form of witch-hunt- 
ing will not seriously harm the Democrats, who, in fact, 
may gain from being separated from the left-wing allies who 
tagged along in the days of the New Deal. 


It is in the field of foreign policy that the Administration 
has made positive gains. George Marshall’s appointment as 
Secretary of State has undoubtedly raised the prestige of 
the State Department and has changed American foreign 
policy from a negative to a positive one. The containment 
of Russia’s expansionist activities continues to be central. 
But there is an important shift expressed in the supersession 
of the Truman Doctrine by the Marshall Plan. Congress 
now has the responsibility of saying whether America will 
make good on its proposal to give large assistance in the 
rebuilding of western Europe. And, however economy- 
minded the Republicans may be there has been no serious 
effort to challenge the principles embodied in the Marshall 
Plan. True, Herbert Hoover has in recent weeks made a 
feeble effort to hoist the isolationist banner, but with inter- 
nationalists such as Vandenberg in the top bracket of Re- 
publican policy makers, there is little chance that foreign 
policy will be made an issue in 1948. Moreover, the shift 
from Byrnes to Marshall made it possible for many liberals 
to get behind the Administration. Now, only the communists 
and their allies hurl the charge of “war monger” at the mild 
but firm Harry Truman. 


In brief, then, the Republicans have lost ground on both 
domestic and foreign policy. On domestic policy, because 
of singularly inept bungling in Congress and a labor policy 
apparently calculated to enrage labor. On foreign policy, 
because the administration retrieved some of its early post- 
war mistakes and under Marshall has taken the initiative 
in world affairs which has commanded nation-wide support. 


This brings us to the consideration of an issue which a 
year ago was beginning to assume some national importance 
but which today is little more than a faint cloud disappear- 
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ing over the eastern horizon. I refer to the issue of the 
Third Party. The underlying reasons for a third party have 
not disappeared. For any socialist or left-of-centre liberal, 
there is nothing in either of the two old parties to inspire 
hope. The Democratic party as it faces the polls in 1948 
will be as firmly pledged to free enterprise as the Republi- 
can. Nor, unless the heralded depression arrives in the 
meantime, will they sponsor any social reforms as drastic as 
Roosevelt inaugurated in the thirties. They will be broadly 
pro-labor, pro-housing, and, if prices continue to rise, pro- 
price control. In foreign policy they will be internationalist 
and will perhaps stand for more liberal trade policies than 
the Republicans. Nevertheless, most of the former New 
Dealers, who a year ago were talking darkly of independent 
political action, will be back in the fold. Their presence will 
have an effect in offsetting some of the backward influences 
which have concentrated in the northern machines and the 
Southern bloc. 


The most significant figure in the third party movement 
of a year ago was Henry Wallace, who was relieved of his 
job as Secretary of Commerce because of an indiscreet Madi- 
son Square Garden speech in which he attacked the Truman 
foreign policy and made a strong plea for better under- 
standing with Russia. The newly-formed Progressive Citi- 
zens of America, with a strong infiltration of communists 
and fellow-travellers, hailed the new progressive national 
leader. Wallace’s recent barnstorming tour of the country 
was under PCA auspices as was his second Madison Square 
Garden speech delivered early in September of this year. 


But the most important section of American liberal opin- 
ion was leery of tying up with an organization as left-wing 
dominated as PCA. Shortly after PCA was constituted, a 
new organization, Americans for Democratic Action, was 
announced. The ADA boasted among its leaders such promi- 
nent New Dealers as Mrs. Roosevelt, Chester Bowles, Wil- 
son Wyatt, Leon Henderson, all of whom had played major 
roles in one or other of the Roosevelt administrations. While 
critical of the administration on its foreign and domestic 
policies, the ADA emphasized its non-communist character 
and made it quite clear that it was not contemplating a third 
party. 

Meanwhile, Phil Murray of the CIO came out strongly 
against trade union participation in either of these quasi- 
political groups. Without a labor base, any independent 
political movement is not much of a threat and ADA and 
PCA have gained their support mainly in middle class and 
professional circles. 


The recession of the Republican wave and the firmness 
of the President on some of the most inept Republican ac- 
tions in Congress has naturally tended to win back support 
to the Democrats. Even Senator Claude Pepper, a particu- 
lar darling of the PCA, declared a few weeks ago that he 
was behind Truman and would go down the line with the 
Democrats in 1948. 


The position of Wallace is still, oddly enough, somewhat 
uncertain. Henry Wallace’s great contribution has been 
that of prophet. He stands for peace, for social justice, for 
one world. But this credo does not provide any clear indica- 
tion of political behavior in 1947 and 1948. Where Truman 


could be branded a social reactionary on the basis of his. 


“draft labor” stand at the time of the railroad strike Wal- 
lace was “agin” him. When Truman’s policy in Europe ap- 
peared to support the most reactionary elements against 
both social democracy and Russia, Wallace could oppose 
him with a clear conscience. But now Truman by his veto 
of the Taft-Hartley Act has shown himself a friend of labor 
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and in foreign policy the Marshall Plan has replaced the 
Truman Doctrine. Wallace significantly has made scarcely 
a mention of the Marshall Plan in his recent speeches. At 
the recent PCA meeting in Madison Square Garden which 
blasted Truman from beginning to end and made a stirring 
appeal for a “People’s Party,” Wallace, the main speaker, 
provided the anti-climax when he let it be known in his 
quiet, undemagogic way that he still had hopes of reforming 
the Democratic Party from within. 


The third-party movement, which the Republicans were 
counting on to split the Democrats and make their election 
sure has, therefore, petered out except in a few centres like 
New York City and Los Angeles. What the Republicans 
are now looking for is a candidate of national prominence 
who is not tarred with their misdeeds. Harold Stassen’s 
stock has risen as Taft’s has fallen. But it is almost incon- 
ceivable that the top Republican control would permit 
Stassen to stage a Willkie revolt. And Stassen is not Willkie. 
MacArthur is receiving the active backing of Colonel Mc- 
Cormick and his friends on the Chicago Tribune. But for 
all his prestige as a Pacific war leader and a successful 
administrator of Japan, MacArthur’s name is anathema with 
labor and he was not popular with many of the GI’s in his 
Pacific command. 


A vastly more likely candidate is General Eisenhower 
who has conveniently removed himself from the army by 
accepting the presidency of Columbia University. The 
Eisenhower boom has built up sensationally. There is no 
national figure of such outstanding popularity. Last year, 
at Sidney Hillman’s invitation, he appeared at the annual 
CIO convention and received a tremendous reception. A 
ticket of Eisenhower and Stassen would be unbeatable. But 
so far, the new president of Columbia has been very discreet 
and there is no saying whether the present boom will gather 
such strength that he will agree to be drafted. 


But when we speak of bringing in the Generals we are 
frankly in the area of speculation. The present readings 
put the Democrats ahead. If the current economic storm 
signals become urgent, the Democrats stand to gain rather 
than the Republicans. If the international situation worsens, 
the foreign policy being hammered out by Marshall and his 
assistants will command increasing support for the ad- 
ministration. As for more basic changes in social and econo- 
mic policy we shall have to wait for another election until 
they become an important political issue. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 
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Today there is only one guardian of the common interest, 
and that is the supernational authority that the Great Powers 
themselves expected three years ago. It is true that the Great 
Powers have . . . consistently flouted the League of Nations 
on all questions of capital importance, but one thing they 
have not yet done, and that is to declare war without its 
sanction. It is beside the point to say that the Turkish 
Nationalists have not subscribed to the covenant. Great 
Britain has; and if the British government ignores the 
League in a matter of such universal importance and gravity 
the League will not survive. And with the League would 
perish the last of the ideals for which we stopped fighting 
less than four years ago—not only ideals but safeguards too, 
for the destruction of the League would thrust civilization 
back iato the jungle. 
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Duplessis and Labor 


B B Rowe 


B® ONE OF THE MOST important prejudices in the mind 
of Quebec’s nationalist Maurice Duplessis is his deep-rooted 
hatred of international labor unions. If the Quebec premier 
had his way, these “outside” labor organizations, whether of 
the AF of L, the CIO or the railway brotherhoods, would 
be banned in Quebec, and replaced by locally controlled 
unions of the Catholic Syndicate type. As long as federal 
wartime labor regulations were in effect, Premier Duplessis 
did not feel free to commence his “anti-foreign union” cru- 
sade—but judging by recent indications, this crusade will 
be announced any day now. Ever since March, when Ottawa 
stepped out of the labor scene, organized labor has been the 
victim of a war of nerves in Quebec, and the blitzkrieg stage 
may be reached at any time. 

Premier Duplessis does not feel bound by any laws which 
he himself has not placed on the statute books. The existing 
Quebec Labor Relations Act of 1944, which was put through 
as one of the last measures of the Godbout regime, is not 
treated as provincial law by either Duplessis’s Labor depart- 
ment or his Attorney-General’s department. This law pro- 
vides, among other things, that an employer is required to 
negotiate for an agreement with the representatives of the 
employees’ association of which the majority of his employees 
are members. For a time, the Duplessis technique was to 
grant certifications to unions representing a majority of the 
employees, but to do nothing further to persuade the em- 
ployer to bargain in good faith with the certified union, even 
though this is the clear intention of the Act. Of late, the 
process of sabotaging the Act has been carried a step further 
—now applications for certification from legitimate unions 
are frequently held up in the Labor department for months, 
seemingly to give company unions an opportunity to intimi- 
date or bribe the employees of the plant into leaving the 
legitimate union. When this process has been successful, 
the Department calls for a plant election, on short notice. 

Another trick has been to grant certifications, then revoke 
them without warning and with no other justification than 
the claim of the employer that the union “no longer repre- 
sents the majority of his employees.” This device has been 
employed in several Quebec strikes, generally at the time 
when union strength had reached its lowest point after weeks 
or months on the picket line. 

The system of “collective decrees,” peculiar to Quebec 
labor law, by which wage scales for an industry are set at 
three-way conferences of employers, government and labor, 
is currently being used as a weapon against legitimate unions. 
Decrees granting wage increases to all workers in the boot 
and shoe industry of Quebec—except those belonging to the 
AF of L Boot and Shoe Workers union—were recently issued. 
True, the increases were very small, but the effect of the 
decrees was to penalize those workers who belong to a legiti- 
mate union. 

The latest move against “outside” unions reported as being 
considered by Premier Duplessis is an amendment to the 
Labor Act which would require union organizers to be li- 
censed by the department. Like most of his other anti- 
labor moves, this step is taken ostensibly against the Com- 
munists in the labor movement—but past events have indi- 
cated that the Quebec Premier believes at heart that every 
union is Communist which is not a company union or a unit 
of the Catholic Syndicate group. 

So far, Duplessis has shown his hand most strongly against 
organized labor in plants and industries controlled by Quebec 
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capital. Industries controlled by “outside” capital, with 
which the Premier is presumably not on such familiar terms, 
are shown no particular favors by the Quebec Labor depart- 
ment—-and organized labor in such plants is given good 
service by the department. 


To see how Quebec labor law works for a “native” em- 
ployer with good political connections, let’s take a look at 
the story of Local 313 of the United Rubber Workers union 
(CIO-CCL), at the Chambly plants of Bennett’s Ltd. Early 
in 1946, organizer Jack Lerette went into Chambly to organ- 
ize the 300 workers at the two Bennett plants, and within 
a matter of weeks he had a solid membership built among 
the French-speaking workers there. Organization was not 
difficult, because the Bennett workers were being deplorably 
underpaid and, into the bargain, tyrannized by a feudalistic 
absentee management. Wages averaged little better than 
$20 a week for experienced men doing fifty hours of skilled 
work, and some men received as low as $14.50 for a week’s 
work—after deductions by the company for water and light 
charges in the company-owned houses of this little company 
town. Added to that, the company refused to tell the em- 
ployees how their wages were calculated, what their hourly 
rate and hours of work amounted to, or what deductions were 
made. Not until the union took legal action against the 
Bennett management was this practice halted, almost a 
year later. 


When a majority had been signed into the union, applica- 
tion for certification was made by Local 313, and after a 
fairly lengthy delay the certification was granted on May 11, 
1946. When the Bennett management refused to bargain in 
good faith with the local, the Quebec Labor department 
appointed a conciliation officer, early in July, 1946. This 
officer, unprovided with any paticular rights or powers, failed 
to accomplish much. He was, in fact, unable to get the 
Bennett management to agree to any of the clauses of a 
standard union contract. Even ‘then, the Quebec Labor 
department took no action to direct the company to bargain 
in good faith, as required by the Act. Instead, at the recom- 
mendation of the conciliator, an impartial arbitration board 
was set up, as provided by the Act in cases of last resort. 


When the board was finally established after months of 
tedious delay, in November, 1946, it was composed of one 
representative of union, one of company and one of govern- 
ment. Before it began its sessions, the management was 
asked if it would agree that the findings of the board should 
be binding on both parties. True to form, Bennett’s manage- 
ment refused to agree to this. Instead of calling off the whole 
procedure, now made meaningless, the board solemnly held 
hearings at intervals throughout the winter. Then on March 
30, 1947, it issued a unanimous recommendation calling upon 
the company to sign a collective agreement with Local 313 
without further delay and to grant a wage increase of ten 
cents an hour to its employees. 

This recommendation was unanimous—signed and ap- 
proved by the company’s representative on the board—but 
Bennett’s management still refused to bargain in good faith 
or even to discuss the matter with representatives of Local 
313. The only course left for the union was strike action— 
and the strike was called on April 15, 1947—-something over 
a year after the date when the Bennett employees first sought 
the help of the Quebec Labor department in getting the col- 
lective bargaining agreement promised them by the Quebec 
Labor Act. 

This strike was a legal one in every respect—the union 
having wasted more than a year of time and considerable 
money in complying with the provincial labor regulations. 
Yet the Labor department took no action then, and has taken 
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no action to this day—after almost five months on strike— 
to direct the company to comply with the law of the land, 

Instead, the company was provided with the services of 
one hundred provincial police almost from the beginning of 
the strike to enable it to convey strikebreakers through the 
picket lines thrown up by the three hundred strikers. Backed 
by this costly show of strength, the company combined in. 
timidation and bribery in an effort to get the workers to 
break the strike ranks—but almost entirely without success, 
The Quebec courts, presumably after consultation with the 
Attorney-General of the province, granted the company no 
less than thirty-five injunctions against strikers and union 
officials forbidding them to picket the plant, or even to watch 
it from a distance of a block or more. 

This treatment was given to a union holding a legal strike 
—a union whose leadership has always been known as non- 
Communist both in Canada and in the United States. At 
the time this is written the company still refuses to meet 
with the union, in spite of several union offers, and in spite 
of the fact that plant production is far below normal both 
in quantity and quality. The morale of the strikers, backed 
by contributions totalling more than $60,000 from other 
URWA locals and the international office, is still high. The 
rubber workers intend to fight this strike out to the finish— 
to find out once and for all whether legitimate organized 
labor has any legal rights in the province of Quebec. 


Lahor Internationals 
CHA Millbrd 


B® AS A RESULT of the world war and the discovery 
and destructive use of atomic energy, there is general agree- 
ment on the need for a new internationalism in world affairs. 
However, there is considerable divergence of opinion as to 
the institutions, the planning and the controls which are 
necessary for orderly democratic development and peace. 
In this article I simply seek to point out what the labor 
movement is doing about this international problem. My 
opinions are based on what I saw and heard in two months 
abroad as a delegate of Canadian Labor to meetings of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Labor Organization. The WFTU general council met for 
ten days in Prague, and the ILO for three weeks in Geneva. 
My ship sailings also allowed me two weeks in London and 
southern England. 

In discussing the place which the WFTU occupies in 
international affairs, something should be said of its develop- 
ment, its functions and its potential worth for the future. 

I judge from the numbers of people to whom I have talked 
who didn’t know that such an organization exists that few 
people realize that, since 1945 and for the first time in his- 
tory, labor is now fairly well organized at the international 
level. Thus, through their local unions, their district coun- 
cils, their provincial federations, their national congresses 
and now through the World Federation, individual trade 
union members have a direct interest and participation in 
international affairs. There was some international labor 
organization before 1945 but in comparison to the World 
Federation now established it was quite limited. The WFTU 
provides for the affiliation of all bona fide national labor 
bodies and, through “trade departments” can render the 
industrial services formerly available through such bodies 
as the International Transport Workers Federation. 

True, the WFTU, like other human institutions, has many 
imperfections. One or two important national centres have 
so far declined to affiliate, but people who demand perfec- 
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‘Labor in Canada is faced not only with the 
opportunity, but with the necessity of occupying 
a new place in international affairs.” C. H. Millard, 
National Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America, reports on his impressions as representa- 
tive of the Canadian Congress of Labor to meetings 
of the WFTU in Prague and of the ILO in Geneva. 











tion as a condition of affiliation should remember that their 
participation and experience are needed to overcome the 
imperfections and immaturity. Labor has learned that isola- 
tion is not possible in the one world of the atomic age. 

It is the function of the WFTU to know the conditions of 
labor in every country of the world and to make such repre- 
sentations to national and international governments and 
agencies as the interests of labor may require. Bad or sub- 
standard labor conditions can no longer obtain in any coun- 
try without the World Federation finding out the facts. Even 
if a so-called “iron curtain” bars entrance, WFTU officers 
know full well that conditions which will not stand investiga- 
tion are far from satisfactory. 

One of the most significant features of the World Federa- 
tion is its composition. Being the only international labor 
body in which Soviet labor is represented, it provides a 
meeting place where workers’ delegates from countries such 
as Canada can see and understand how unions function under 
totalitarian governments. The independent action of the 
British trade union representatives at Prague was in sharp 
contrast to the way in which the Soviet delegates carried 
out their instructions. 

If the WFTU is allowed to develop democratically, there 
is little doubt that it will be successful in attaining its trade 
union objectives. No one can deny that its very existence 
is threatened by dangers of no inconsiderable degree. The 
task of replacing suspicion and misunderstanding with under- 
standing and goodwill among men has always involved dan- 
gers. The WFTU is engaged in this work, but there are 
good grounds for hope that it will succeed in spite of the 
difficulties with which it must cope. 

To me it seemed significant, also, that the World Federa- 
tion Executive and Council meeting was held in Prague. 
Most western visitors to the continent agree that the rivalry 
between western democracy and eastern dictatorship finds 
a focus in Czechoslovakia. In that country the trade union 
movement at the moment occupies a unique position. Union 
officials are given considerable responsibility for securing 
production to insure the success of the economic two-year 
plan and they apparently have a corresponding degree of 
authority. Unless rank and file democracy prevents it, a 
bureaucracy is certain to develop. 

Though the government of Czechoslovakia is an all-party 
government and the communists are in a minority, they 
occupy a number of the key posts and are making a big bid 
for power in the election to be held in 1948. Obviously, 
control of the trade unions is one of their primary objectives 
and they seem to be succeeding. However, although the 
struggle is keen and the communists are attempting to 
impress natives and visitors alike with their zeal for economic 
and social security, there is much evidence that the people 
as a whole will not be diverted from their allegiance to social, 
economic and political democracy. Demonstrations which 
took place in Prague at the time of the WFTU meeting (on 
a Sunday when most of the delegates were taken on a trip 
to the city of Carlsbad) indicated that the socialist, liberal 
and church parties are gaining at the expense of the com- 
munists. Moreover, under the two-year plan, three types 
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of enterprise operate—national or public, co-operative and 
private. The fact that co-operative enterprise is widespread 
and encouraged is one of the most hopeful signposts point- 
ing toward the maintenance of democracy. However, Czecho- 
slovakia needs all the moral and economic assistance which 
the democratic West can give. 

To realize the part which the ILO plays, or might play, 
on the international scene, one must participate in its con- 
ferences. It is rather unique in that it is the only surviving 
agency of the League of Nations; it now occupies a similar 
position in the United Nations organization. Although it 
is called ‘Labor Organization,” it is actually a tripartite body 
to which national governments are affiliated and to which 
they send government, employer and labor representatives 
to determine policy and program. The Director General 
made three important observations on the subject of the 
functions and place of ILO as compared with the WFTU. 
After welcoming the decision of the WFTU to examine its 
relationship with ILO, he said: “The ILO is an organization 
of states. It makes no claim to be the spokesman of the 
labor movements of the world. It is for the trade unions them- 
selves to organize the machinery through which they can 
make such collective representations to governments as they 
deem desirable. The ILO is an official international instru- 
ment in which they have representation and through which 
they can pursue the active realization of many of their aims. 
Thus, each has its own sphere of action; there can be neither 
rivalry nor conflict between them; but in many respects they 
have common aims and can strengthen one another.” 

Referring to the relationship of ILO to other agencies and 
the UN, he said: “Even if the world progresses to a system of 
world government in which the ILO becomes the world 
ministry of labor, I cannot conceive that it would be sub- 
ordinated to the world ministry of economic affairs. National 
governments have, all over the world, been perfecting their 
machinery, but everywhere the tendency has been to increase 
the importance and prestige of the ministries and depart- 
ments of labor. To do other would be . . . to put man at 
the mercy of the machine.” 

Anyone who knows the objects of ILO and studies its 
record of achievement will agree with at least one of the 
conclusions contained in the Director General’s report: that 
in spite of certain checks and disappointments never has 
there been in the world so clear a conviction of the vital 
part which international effort must play in the solution of 
the problems with which the world is faced. 

All member states of UN are eligible for membership in 
ILO, and except for the Soviet Union and one or two eastern 
European countries, most of the UN members are members 
of ILO. Many will wonder how such countries as China, 
India, Russia, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Argentina, etc. can possibly work together in such an organi- 
zation, much less succeed in its purposes. It must be ad- 
mitted that tensions and misunderstandings do exist and 
sometimes the objective, “to promote the improvement of 
labor conditions,” seems discouragingly remote. But this is 
a humanitarian objective common to all states, whatever 
their economic or political structure may be, and most of 
the 1000 delegates and advisers at the 30th session clearly 
indicated a resolve to make ILO work. 

I came away from Geneva convinced that the labor move- 
ment of Britain is making the greatest and most important 
contribution to the ILO and that, if we as Canadians are 
to do our part in this and other international organizations, 
we must do our own job as effectively as we can. 

In spite of all her difficulties and discomforts Great Britain 
is, from the standpoint of labor, social and democratic politi- 
cal values, one of the great, if not the greatest, power in 
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the world today. After my stay on the continent, studying 
reports of the delegates from all parts of the world, it was 
indeed refreshing to return to England and see democracy 
at work. An unbiased look at what the people and their 
government are doing at home and on the international front 
would convince any reasonable person anywhere that my 
claim as to Britain’s greatness is by no means exaggerated. 

I had last been in London in February, 1945; now, in 
the summer of 1947, two years after the German surrender 
and the election of Labor to government, after the bombings 
and the blackout, much has changed and yet there is much 
the same. There is the same, or possibly greater, austerity; 
the same queuing, rationing, shortages, the same self-discip- 
line and determination. Yet what a change! It is true that 
the strain and struggle have left their mark and there is 
a great deal of rebuilding yet to be done, but the people 
seem to have confidence in themselves and their government 
to overcome the crisis in which they, with the war-torn 
countries of Europe, are involved. 

After my experience with Soviet Union and Argentine 
delegates at Prague and Geneva, I was particularly interested 
in knowing what happens to the process of collective bargain- 
ing, to free trade unionism and the right to strike under a 
Labor government. Talk in Britain about the “direction of 
labor” into certain industries gave me some concern. I 
soon learned, however, that charges of government inter- 
ference, dictatorship and regimentation were, to say the 
least, greatly exaggerated and unwarranted. Most of the 
accusations stem from political and opposition press sources; 
the fact that they are not suppressed is one proof that no 
dictatorship exists. I found that when industries such as 
coal are nationalized, a board is created on which the public, 
management and the unions are represented and this board 
takes the place of the former employer and management for 
the purposes of planning and collective bargaining. No doubt 
there are accumulations of grievances, misunderstandings, 
technical disabilities and mismanagement to be dealt with 
and corrected; there may also be certain imperfections and 
inexperience because of the newness of the public boards; 
but from the standpoint of free trade unionism, collective 
bargaining and planned, democratic development, the British 
trade unions, the British Labor Party and the British Labor 
Government are giving world leadership. 

Certainly there are dangers in the present economic crisis. 
There are both dangers and opportunities wherever and 
whenever a state of crisis exists. There was crisis and danger 
in the inter-war years. The difference in outlook in Britain 
today results from the fact that the people, through their 
unions, their co-operatives and their political party, are being 
consulted. They are aware of the national and international 
economic problems confronting their government; they know 
that, if there must be austerity, it will be shared by all. 
One railway worker to whom I talked while changing trains 
at a small south coast station put it this way: “It’s bad, sir, 
but it will be better,” and then, in an aside as he moved off 
to continue his work, “It would be a ’ell of a lot worse under 
a Tory government, it would!” 

British trade union training and experience is a valuable 
asset to the success of international institutions as well as 
to democratic government in Great Britain; it is an asset 
which should not be underestimated or undermined by any- 
one who wishes to live in a democratic world. 

Labor in Canada is faced not only with the opportunity, 
but with the necessity of occupying a new place in inter- 
national affairs. For some it will be merely interesting, for 
others exciting, to watch trade union and labor movement 
development in the next few months and years. 
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The British Crisis 
€. A, Beder 


® THE BRITISH POSITION is a curious one. The coun- 
try was never so well off internally and its outlook was never 
so hopeless externally. We all remember the phrase, “po 

in the midst of plenty,” which distinguished the embattled 
thirties. One could use the same phrase today to describe 
Britain’s plight, and for that matter the plight of many 
other countries. Only then, the poverty was a lack of cur- 
rency and the plenty described the goods in supply. Today 
the poverty is in relation to things and the plenty refers 
to the money available to buy them. But that is the situation 
internally. When Britain turns to the world to purchase 
the commodities which industry and the jangling pockets 
of her people demand, then the situation once more reverses 
itself. There are now lots of things but very little “hard” 
currency to pay for them. For the pound is no longer good 
tender abroad. 

With the war, a world imbalance has developed which 
bears down particularly upon Britain and what is referred 
to as the sterling area. There is now a shortage of food and 
goods produced within that area, also known as the soft 
currency area, and the sterling countries are forced to turn 
for supplies to other parts of the world, notably America, 
where the dollar holds sway and where the currency is hard. 
(“‘Soft” means easy to acquire, and “hard” just hard to get.) 

There is an acute shortage of production in the soft cur- 
rency countries, in relation to their needs, and there is, if not 
an overproduction, then at least the possibility of supply in 
the hard currency countries. The problem is how does 
Britain, in particular, pay for the food and raw materials 
and other necessities she must have when she hasn’t the 
required dollars. 

The normal methods would be by paying for the goods 
in gold or through a favorable trade balance. But since 
Britain hasn’t such stocks of gold and cannot work up to 
a favorable trade balance precisely because she hasn’t the 
gold or the dollars, the situation is obviously a bad one. 
The U.S. made a loan to Britain of $3,750,000,000, and 
Canada made gifts of around a billion dollars and a further 
loan of $1,250,000,000. This was designed to carry Britain 
over the bad period and see her through until production 
would at least balance the needed foreign purchases, but 
recent events show that such a happy situation is far from 
being realized. 

On August 20, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that Britain was forced to suspend the convertible 
feature of sterling from current trading which had come 
into effect on July 15, and it was also made known that the 
American loan balance had dwindled to $758,000,000. As 
a matter of fact there had taken place what can only be 
described as a run on the loan; the demands upon it by 
holders of convertible sterling were coming in at the rate 
of $30,000,000 a day. Under the circumstances there was 
no other course to take but to “close the bank.” 

Thus the main British problem of a balance of payments 
remains unsolved and it might be well to review some of 
the difficulties which have prevented a solution. 

The principal reason for British collapse as a world trading 
power is the loss of her foreign investments. These, her 
rightly famed invisible exports (investments plus services), 
brought her in, before the Second World War, something like 
$1,500,000,000 a year all told, and about one billion from 
investments alone. (Invisible exports were equal to 80 
per cent of the visible exports in 1938.) To fill the gap the 
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“If the overall trade position is not too bright, 
the situation in relation to dollars is downright 
gloomy.” E. A. Beder, a frequent contributor, 
was chairman of the Organizing Committee which 
established the CCF in Ontario. 











British announced they would have to increase exports, by 
volume, 175 per cent over the pre-war total. 

This was the ultimate target, and since it couldn’t be 
attained all at once the figure was scaled down for specific 
years. This year it was 140 per cent. How has British 
production fared? How are they doing in relation to a 
favorable trade balance? 

In 1946, for the last quarter of that year, exports by 
volume were 111 per cent of 1938. This was not too satis- 
factory in the light of their target, but the British took some 
satisfaction from it, because for the first quarter of that year 
it had been 84 per cent. But then came the disastrous winter 
with its shut-downs and disorganization of all economic life, 
and in the first quarter of 1947, export volume fell to 101 
per cent. By June it had picked up to 107 per cent, based 
on that month alone, and Sir Stafford Cripps has announced 
a figure of 160 per cent by the end of next year. This would 
seem rather high in the immediate circumstances. 

The emphasis of Britain’s economic position has been 
centred, quite rightly, about its export-import relationship, 
but to think of Britain’s crisis purely in terms of the target 
and to feel that it is only a matter of time before the neces- 
sary 175 per cent is attained is to miss completely the real 
urgency of Britain’s plight. 

There are a host of other unfavorable factors to be con- 
sidered. Among these are: 

1. World prices. The British had for a great many years 
what is known to the sporting fraternity as a cinch. Not 
only was there available a fat cushion of invisible exports 
to help finance imports, they had all the advantages of being 
the world’s biggest buyer. They bought their supplies of 
food and material on the world market at less than their 
real values. An importer of food said to me in London before 
the war, in explaining the stability and profitability of 
British trade, “we buy everything at ten shillings in the 
pound.” 

This was a bit exaggerated but still true. “Buy cheap 
and sell dear” must have originated in Britain, for that was 
how the economy functioned. Food and raw materials came 
in cheap, because they came from the poorer countries (coun- 
tries that had to export to exist), and British manufactures 
went out dear (or at full value) because it was a wealthy 
country that produced them. (They didn’t have to take 
just what they could get for their products.) Britain as the 
leading capitalist nation made use of the power that capital 
confers, she exchanged lesser values for greater values, 
all of which was reflected in the prices of the products and 
in the profits of the firms that handled them. 

But today this advantage has also gone. It is the food 
and raw materials which are bringing the higher prices, and 
as a consequence the British target of exports cannot stay 
put. In “terms of trade” it is taking more manufactured 
goods (the British product), to pay for a specific quantity 
of raw materials (the imported product), than it did in 
1938, and the tendency appears to be still in that direction. 

We have seen that Britain is making some progress in 
its exports, now 107 per cent of 1938, but imports are run- 
ning higher than ever. As a matter of fact the aggregate 
British production is estimated to be from 10 to 20 per cent 
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above 1938, but the country has never been so short in its 
needs 


There was a deficit on visible trade for 1946 of about 
$1,400,000,000 but it is now estimated that the deficit for 
1947 will run close to two billion, so that although the 
British are slowly increasing exports, they are falling further 
behind at the same time, mainly because the rise of import 
prices is running against them, nor is this an easy matter 
to correct. 

“The recent trend of export prices suggests that we may 
make the worst of both worlds — by selling exports too 
cheaply relatively to imports during the period of postwar 
scarcity and by trying to sell them too dearly after the 
exuberance of the seller’s market is over.” (The Economist, 
Aug. 9 ,1947.) 

2. The Hard Currency Situation. If the overall trade 
position is not too bright, the situation in relation to dollars 
is downright gloomy. Recent events have only illumined 
the many dark patches that observers knew existed, or to 
vary this a little, a few of the hens came home to roost. 

The deficit with U.S. trade in 1946 was less than $800,- 
000,000 but there are other countries whose currencies are 
also hard and who have to be paid in U.S. dollars. Here, 
too, the situation is going the wrong way. In the third 
quarter of 1946 the deficit with the hard currency areas 
was $436,000,000, in the first quarter of 1947 it was $464,- 
000,000. Never was the phrase “the Almighty dollar” so 
justified by events as the current scene, for to Britain a 
sufficiency of dollars or its equivalent is tantamount to 
existence itself within the framework of the world market. 
But the loan is almost used up and even devaluation of the 
pound could help little at this juncture. 

3. The Sterling Debts. It should not be thought however 
that Britain’s dollar need for 1947 is a sum equal to four 
times the first quarter’s trade deficit, or about $1,900,000,- 
000. Britain is ringed around with creditors and she owes in 
sterling about $14,000,000,000. (India alone about $4,800,- 
000,000.) Although the claim of these countries is in sterling 
they, too, need U.S. dollars, and they have been driving hard 
to have some part of their debt paid in pounds convertible 
to dollars as a way out for their own urgent needs. The 
British, sorely pressed, have made the best arrangements 
they could under the circumstances giving a little convertible 
sterling to each claimant, but Britain owes so many countries 
that in the aggregate this little adds up to quite a tidy sum, 
supposedly about $400,000,000. There were also supposed 
to be gentlemen’s agreements in relation to converting these 
funds, but what seems to have happened is that they all came 
in for payment at the same time. 

Thus the British had to use dollars not only for their 
imports but in part for old debts as well. This however 
is only a fraction of the claims against the dollars. Since 
July 15, current trading balances of sterling had to be con- 
vertible into dollars according to the terms of the loan, and 
the British were also under the necessity of paying for a 
large part of their German occupation costs in dollars. Britain 
had also to finance purchases for other countries in the 
sterling area when they wanted goods in the U.S., such as 
Australia and New Zealand, and to top off the whole thing 
she agreed to pay half of the Canadian purchases in American 
funds. This is together about as fantastic a situation as any 
economist could imagine, and speaks volumes for the op- 
timism of the British Treasury officials who entered into it. 

The dollar deficit that Britain acquired in the first half 
of 1947 was just over $1,600,000,000, but that was till the 
end of June. It was in July that current trading balances 
became convertible and in August that things really hap- 
pened. (In August, at $30,000,000 a day, the annual drain 
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would be ten billion!) Nevertheless, without the fireworks, 
if things had gone on simply at the first half year’s rate, 
it would have required a total of $3,200,000,000 of U.S. 
dollars to see Britain through 1947. It is no wonder that a 
loan of $3,750,000,000 which looked enormous at the time 
should have proved quite inadequate to Britain’s grave 
needs. 

This is the barest sort of outline of the British difficulties 
and particularly of the situation in regard to the need for 
dollars. It should be mentioned however that although the 
American loan has almost run out Britain still has some 
assets in the shape of her trading or working capital. This 
is reputed to consist of gold and dollars and to amount to 
$2,400,000,000. But in the light of the enormous trade 
deficit and the other demands mentioned, and the fact that 
relative to imports exports are falling further behind, such 
a sum can never “see her through.” 

The talks in Washington, the Marshall plan, and all man- 
ner of devices on the part of Britain herself—cutting down 
on tobacco, movies, food imports—all have or will come 
into the picture, but it is hard to see any solution in sight. 
The writer expressed the opinion when the Labor Party 
took office that the export-import situation could not be 
solved by Britain within the framework of the world market 
(‘The Problem of British Socialism,” The Canadian Forum, 
Oct., 1945). Events have only confirmed such a viewpoint. 

The British Labor government cannot make capitalism 
work and they should recognize that fact. Britain to exist 
must link herself within a socialist federation, and not simply 
join a “democratic” combination which Churchill espouses 
and which is of course aimed against the Soviet Union. 
Britain must take the lead in the organization of a group 
which, integrated, can produce the necessities of life without 
being dependent on the vagaries of the world market. Canada 
could be the main supplier in such a federation and this 
would solve the Canadian problem of exports, which will 
soon begin to haunt us. 

How can Canada enter into a socialist federation when she 
is not a socialist country? This gives the CCF not only a 
task but a rallying cry. 


Arnold Joynbee and 
Westeran Cwilzation 


He laid the patient on the bed, 
You would have thought that she was dead. 
Eighteen such cases had been known 
And all but four were dead and gone. 
Yet under his dissecting knife 
Appeared some signs of lingering life. 
She looks so fair—so sensitive! 
Has she not still a chance to live? 
He sighed and gravely shook his head 
“All you can do is pray,” he said. 
Geoffrey Vivien. 


Immobile, 


features hammer-chiselled out of stone, 

eyes stone-blank, 

hands fixed and rigid on their knees, 

(thread, spindle, shears, rapt wee 

like the long unvocal statue in the desert they sit, 
waiting 

until that sterile satellite, 

limbo-driven, shall careen 


around a lifeless earth. Florence Westacott. 
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Does Hadio Need 


a Hoyal Commission: 
R B. Tolbridge 


& HAVING FAILED to persuade a parliamentary com- 
mittee that the whole framework of radio broadcasting in 
Canada should be radically changed, private interests have 
begun to encourage a new proposal which offers some hope 
that their objectives may be attained by a less direct route— 
and one that has a deceptive air of disinterestedness. 

This is the device of a Royal Commission which would 
study the whole question anew and bring in recommenda- 
tions, possibly two alternative plans representing two dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Conditions, it is suggested, have changed so greatly since 
the Aird Commission made its study and report away back 
in 1929 that it is time for a whole review of the situation. 
The parliamentary committee appointed annually to con- 
sider the report of the CBC, must make a unanimous report. 
A Royal Commission could air opposing views. 

If such a proposal gains enough public support, and a 
Royal Commission is indeed appointed with the wide terms 
of reference indicated above, it would be a major victory 
for the private interests. These have already managed, 
through lobbying and flagrantly misleading propaganda, 
to unsettle the public mind about our present system. There 
is always the chance that some members of a Royal Com- 
mission, or even a majority of them, would be privately 
prejudiced against the principles upon which radio broad- 
casting in Canada is established. In any event, if even one 
member of the Commission favored an alternative system 
(say greater latitude to the private stations, and less power 
in the hands of the CBC), the alternative plan embodied in 
the Commission’s report would acquire the prestige attach- 


ing to any suggestion emanating from a Royal Commission 


after a presumably careful and impartial investigation of the 
whole matter. 

At the very least, whatever the outcome, the mere conces- 
sion of the need for such an official re-examination would 
amount to a presumption that there is something wrong with 
our present system. The Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters could be counted upon to nourish and cultivate this 
impression in the public mind. 

There is nothing surprising, therefore, in the advocacy of 
such a move by the private radio interests and their news- 
paper cohorts, now a united spearhead of “free enterprise” 
aimed at our ‘public broadcasting system. It is disturbing, 
however, to see a member of the board of governors of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation itself, and one whom 
many citizens, conscious of the issues at stake, had counted 
on to bring strength to a rather weak-kneed CBC board, 
lending his support to this unsettling proposal. 

In a recent article in Saturday Night, Mr. B. K. Sandwell 
throws the weight of his position as a governor of the CBC 
on the side of this ostensibly broad-minded proposal, thus 
giving respectability to the claims of private interests who 
hope to gain such official recognition. 

It is true that Mr. Sandwell invests his advocacy with an 
air of moderation and reason by the arguments he advances. 
“It would do no harm,” he says; and “somebody will even- 
tually have to make an exhaustive study of the whole radio 
situation as it has developed since the Aird Report”; and 
so it might as well be a Royal Commission. But this, of 
course, begs the whole question; and the question is even 
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more insidiously begged in the title of the article—“Broad- 
casting Set-Up in Canada Needs a Complete Overhauling.” 
Study and report by a Royal Commission would not neces- 
sarily be an “overhauling” of our “radio set-up”; that would 
depend on the Commission’s recommendations, and whether 
any action was taken by government and parliament. Thus 
it would seem that Mr. Sandwell really believes that radical 
changes are needed-—“‘a complete overhauling of the broad- 
casting set-up in Canada.” “Overhauling” is a weasel word. 


But why is this overhauling necessary? What has hap- 
pened, since the Aird Commission made its report, to change 
the whole situation with respect to radio operation and 
control? Frequency modulation? Television? Facsimile? But 
these are technical developments of radio, which may 
properly be dealt with by the body now entrusted by the 
people, through parliament, with the regulation of such mat- 
ters, in the spirit of the Canadian Broadcasting Act. Is it 
a matter of financing? Mr. Sandwell says that “the enormous 
size of the advertising revenues which were destined to 
become available to private broadcasters in both the United 
States and Canada in the two decades following” were not 
contemplated when the Aird Commission made its report. 
That is perhaps true. Nevertheless, Mr. Sandwell knows 
that the Aird Commission recommended the ultimate ab- 
sorption of all privately owned and operated broadcasting 
stations into the public system, and gradual elimination of 
advertising from Canadian radio. 


Yet, despite the enormous growth in advertising poten- 
tial, Mr. Sandwell sees “very little prospect of any early 
increase in the Corporation’s revenue from advertising.” 
Nor, he says, will the public be prepared to pay more by 
way of license fees. “The truth is,” he declares, “that Cana- 
dians are not prepared to pay the cost of a public radio 
service unsubsidized by advertising.” Besides making his 
argument rather confused, this is certainly begging the ques- 
tion with a vengeance. 


How does Mr. Sandwell know that the Canadian public 
is not prepared to “pay for the cost of a public radio service 
unsubsidized by advertising?” It has never been given a 
chance to say; and meanwhile the private interests have 
been doing their best to persuade it that the service it is 
getting from its public corporation is not worth the present 
listener’s fee. The private stations could give it so much 
more for nothing—if they were only allowed! And mean- 
while the private interests (radio stations and newspapers) 
have been exerting every pressure that their powerfully 
entrenched position enables them to bring into action to 
prevent the CBC from informing the public about its 
own operations with a view to enlisting their interest in and 
support of their own broadcasting system. So there are no 
“listeners’ publications” like the BBC puts out in England; 
and when the CBC attempts to enlighten and cultivate its 
public over its own networks its “competitors” say nasty 
things about “blowing its own horn” and “government propa- 
ganda.” 


No, it is not that conditions have changed since the Aird 
Report. It is merely that private radio, gaining in greedi- 
ness, in impudence and in strength since it was admitted 
as a partner into broadcasting in Canada, has set its eyes 
on ever bigger and bigger privileges, and by ceaseless bom- 
bardment of parliamentary committees and crafty mis- 
representation over its own stations and in the press, has 
presented itself as an oppressed minority, straining to serve 
the public better, but cribbed, cabined and confined by an 
autocratic and bureaucratic CBC. It has been tireless in 
propagandizing the supposed superiority of private over 
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public broadcasting, and the horrible totalitarian dangers 
latent in public operation and control. 


That Mr. Sandwell is conscious of the real intent of those 
(now including himself) who are rooting for a Royal Com- 
mission is clear, for he states the issue himself. “The main 
problem now calling for settlement,” he says, “is whether 
the private stations should be kept strictly to this function 
of catering to local needs, or should be allowed to organize 
themselves so far as they may see fit in national chains for 
the purpose of providing programs of better quality but of 
less local character.” 


What private radio wants is a complete reversal of pol- 
icy, which will attenuate the power of the public author- 
ity, restrict its area of operation, and free the large and 
lucrative field of commercially endowed private broadcast- 
ing from public regulation. What they want is a system 
analogous to that now stultifying radio in the United States, 
whereby rampant commercialism on the air would be given a 
virtually free rein, with a “regulatory” body like the FCC so 
circumscribed in power that it is unable to curb the flagrant 
abuse of a great instrument of communication by a huge and 
contemptuous private monopoly. 


Incidentally, the real reason for leaving private sta- 
tions in the field was not, as Mr. Sandwell misleadingly 
asserts, because “they were considered better able than the 
national system to perform the purely local service of pro- 
viding local broadcasts.” The reason was simply that (es- 
pecially during the depression) it was not considered feasible 
to extend the public system fast enough to serve all com- 
munities, so, as the Aird Commission recommended, for 
the time being they were to be left alone, with a certain 
amount of regulation to ensure that this local service was 
adequately performed. When, after the unsatisfactory ex- 
periment of the Radio Broadcasting Commission, the present 
structure was set up, it was still a sufficient reason; but as 
time went on the private stations became so entrenched 
behind powerful economic barriers that it is now politi- 
cally impracticable to dislodge them. Yet the “local service” 
they perform has always been far from adequate, as the 
last parliamentary committee’s report plainly asserts. They 
have, in fact, never been really interested in this “local” 
function. They have their eyes on more succulent pastures. 


Possibly Mr. Sandwell, knowing how strong are the forces 
ranged against public radio, privately regards a Royal Com- 
mission as a tactical move which would clear the air, re- 
endorse the present “compromise,” and rob commercial in- 
terests of their thunder. If so, he ignores the grave danger 
of such plans miscarrying. Even Royal Commissioners are 
not free from prejudice nor immune to subtle propaganda. 


The “extremely careful examination” of this “main prob- 
lem” by a Royal Commission might do “no harm.” On the 
other hand, the mere re-opening of the main issue would be 
an admission that the private stations “have a case.” The 
end-results might sound the knell of public radio. 


Instead of contributing to the confusion, Mr. Sandwell 
and his fellow governors, it seems to me, would be better 
employed in making a single-minded and assiduous effort 
to improve the operation of the present “set-up,” handi- 
capped though they may be by the constant sniping and 
needling of their private “competitors.” And this would 
presumably include correcting those conditions within the 
Corporation which have recently occasioned a number of 
resignations, publicly ascribed to administrative defects that 
frustrate creative effort. That is a job that calls for no 
assistance from a Royal Commission. 
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A Canadian Foreign Policy 
efoati LL 


PART II 


& CANADIAN STATESMEN who attempt to formulate a 
Canadian foreign policy are faced with the identical dilemma 
which met the Allied statesmien in 1918 and 1945. The 
people want peace; but the interests prefer the status quo. 
Why this divergence of interest? 

The interests being for the most part corporations, have 
passed through two wars without death or wounds and with 
a vast increase in assets, profits and political power. They 
find the nationalistic set-up very much to their liking; for 
they are the de facto rulers of a closed and patterned economy 
in which prices and profits are largely within their control. 
They abhor change, particularly international change which 
might introduce factors they could not control. UN is very 
much to their liking. It makes for external noise and internal 
control. 

The people have a different point of view. Having suf- 
fered wounds and death in two wars and having been ground 
under the Juggernaut wheels of a depression between the 
wars, they desire security above all else; and they are pre- 
pared to make fundamental, political changes to get it. 

This cleavage between big business and the people is pre- 
senting an increasingly acute problem to the politicians in 
office; for the people are restive. They fear the present set- 
up. They see it as nothing but another League of Nations. 
However, the interests are a potent political force. They 
know what they want, and they know how to get it. In 
political matters they are tough mugs. They are ready to 
blackjack parties and politicians who do not toe the corpor- 
ate line; and they command tremendous resources of money, 
organization and propaganda. 

Canadian foreign policy under the Liberal administration 
was stated by the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent in his reply 
of July 19, to the invitation of the Argentine Minister of 
External Affairs, to join the Argentine in a declaration of 
“Pacific Principles.” 

After referring to Canadian participation in the war against 
nazi and fascist dictatorships and Canadian contributions 
through UNNRA, and in other ways to the relief of Europe 
and Asia, Mr. St. Laurent said: “The Canadian Government 
considers that the sole solution of the difficulties of the hour 
might more effectively be sought through the implementation 
of the programs suggested by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies than through any new declaration of 
general principles.” 

There is here no reference to the structural and func- 
tional weaknesses of United Nations which have aborted 
world planning on an effective scale; and no suggestion of 
strengthening United Nations to the point where it will have 
power to deal with the problems of starvation and war. The 
policy is sufficiently negative to satisfy big business. 

Three matters not mentioned by Mr. St. Laurent must 
be part and parcel of any Canadian foreign policy which 
aims to give that peace and prosperity which the people want 
and must have. They are: 

I. The over-all objective of Canadian foreign policy should 
be the union of mankind under political institutions 
controlled by the people. The world is one world in 
which union is a condition of peace. Peace is not merely 
the absence of war; it is the presence of order founded 
on laws which enshrine social and economic justice. As 
national peace can be created and maintained only by 
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national laws just and progressive enough to create 
happiness and content, so world peace depends on world 
laws operating to remove fear and raise standards of 
living. World laws can be created only by a world 
parliament. 

It follows that the first and cardinal point in the 
foreign policy of Canada should be the union of man- 
kind under a parliament elected by the people with 
powers appropriate to the creation and preservation of 


peace. 

II. Canada should seek to reach this objective by strength- 
ening UN into an effective instrument for peace; that 
is to say, by proposing amendments to the Charter which 
will turn the Assembly into a parliament and endow 
it with the requisite powers of legislation. 

Certain powers are essential if the new union is to 
establish peace. Its parliament will not supersede na- 
tional parliaments, but it must be given: 

(a) exclusive legislative control over armed forces. 
There should be only one army, navy and air 
force in the World; 
exclusive legislative control of the manufacture 
of arms and of such minerals and processes as 
might be required by the world parliament. With 
this power the world parliament would be the only 
legislature which could authorize the manufacture 
of arms, or the mining and processing of the min- 
erals referred to. ‘Manufacturing without the au- 
thority of parliament would be illegal; and persons 
who advanced money for the illegal purpose might 
have difficulty in getting their money back; 

(c) power to create a world currency. This is essential 
if the world is to have a stable medium of ex- 
change which will facilitate the international flow 
of goods and services; 

(d) power over tariffs. Only a world parliament is in 
the position to deal with the problem as a whole 
for the benefit of all; 

(e) power to establish world courts to interpret world 
laws; 

(f{) power to raise the necessary revenues. No con- 
structive action on a world scale is possible until 
the world authority has power to raise dependable 
revenues; 
(g) power to enforce world law directly on individuals. 
The enforcement of world law should be police 
action and court decision in individual cases rather 
than by mass action against nations or provinces; 
power to pass laws for the peace, order and pros- 
perity of mankind in matters not within the com- 
petence of national legislatures. This should include 
the power to establish minimum standards of 
labor, living and health. 

III. If the proposal to turn the UN Assembly into a world 
parliament is opposed or delayed, Canada should seek 
the creation of the Atlantic Community as a first step 
toward the Union of Mankind. The creation of the 
Atlantic Community would unite Western Europe, the 
British Isles and the North American continent in one 
state. It should include South Africa and Australia. 

The new state would be a large-scale working model of 
the world state. Its parliament would possess the legislative 
powers already mentioned by which national armaments 
would be abolished, a uniform currency created, trade stimu- 
lated and planning made possible for the whole area. Being 
an inclusive and not an exclusive conception the Constitu- 
tion of the Atlantic Community would provide that other 
states might join the Union on similar terms at any time. 
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On the basis of one elected representative for each million 
of inhabitants the Parliament of the Atlantic Community 
would be composed as follows: 

Parliament of Atlantic Community: 
Nation Members Nation Members Nation Members 


Austria... 6 Greece _.........7 Switzerland .. 4 
Belgium -_._.... $ Khel 45 United States 143 
Britain —....... 48 Netherlands... 9 Canada ___. 13 
Denmark _.... 4 Norway —. 3 Mexico 20 
ee: Pees 3 Portugal 8 South Africa . 12 
France 40 Spain WW 26 Australia... 4 
W. Germany . 35 Sweden_...... 7 NewZealand. 1 

_— 506 


Through such a Union the combined resources of Europe 
and America can be applied to restore Europe without mak- 
ing many nations the debtors of one; and without putting 
too great a financial strain on that one. Union would deliver 
Britain from that external dollar crisis which is her main 
problem; for it would enable her to finance her buying and 
selling in the common currency of the Atlantic Community. 
Union would solve Canada’s problems of external exchange 
and external trade. Through such a Union the most acute 
aspects of the German problem can be solved. Time would 
be provided for the education of German youth in the prin- 
ciples of co-operation and peace. A disarmed Germany would 
cease to be a potential military menace. The energies of the 
German and French peoples would be released to constructive 
and productive effort. 

The Atlantic Community, a state of 500 million people too 
powerful and too peaceful to be attacked, or to fear attack, 
can lead the world out of the age of war into the era of peace. 

In the fifth century, B.C., the Greek city states had the 
opportunity of creating a political framework on a world 
scale. Unfortunately Greek political thinking could only rise 
to the barren concept of a League, the Delian League and 
the Corinthian League, and the opportunity passed. Two 
thousand four hundred years later Destiny is again knocking 
at the door of Democracy. Can the people, fettered as they 
are by big business, and served by a press and political 
parties which are influenced by big business, burst their 
bonds and accomplish the act of union upon which peace 
and prosperity depend? The lives of millions hang upon 
the answer. 

If the foreign policy of Canada is to reflect the needs and 
growing desire of the people, it will be a vibrant policy 
working publicly and unceasingly for the political union of 
the peoples of the world under parliamentary institutions. 
In the atomic age union is necessary, and therefore possible. 
What is ultimately required as a condition of survival is 
required now. 


BOOK SALE 


The Gates of Silence, Wrey Gardiner; Grey Walls Press, 1944; pp. 80. This 
selection of the poems of Wrey Gardiner includes a new long work in 
twelve parts, many unpublished lyrics as well as all the poems that have 
appeared in anthologies and magazines during the past three years which 
he wishes to reprint. The author is known as the Editor of Poetry 
Quarterly. Original price, $1.75. Reduced price, 75c. 
Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer, Kenneth Patchen; New Directions, 1945; 
pp. 242. Can you imagine why a pornographer would be shy? Do you 
agree that many “normal” people are really spiritual cripples? What is 
the quality in Patchen’s work that is not found in that of any other living 
writer? Do you know how angels learn to fly? (There are nineteen other 
questions, just like these, on the jacket cover). Original price, $3.75. 
Reduced price, $2.00. 
Prices include mailing. Please order early as supply is limited. 
CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Ont. 
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Major Albert, Surgeon 
Vfre ia me ER 


(SHORT STORY) 


& THE ADMITTING OFFICE of the Canadian hospital 
at Bayeux was filled with surgical cases, all German prisoners 
of war evacuated from the forward Casualty Clearing Sta- 
tion. It was a typical assortment; some with less serious 
wounds had a smirking look, while others displayed curiosity 
as they stared at new people who were as self-conscious as 
the prisoners. The majority, however, were simply too tired 
and too ill to be anything but quiet as they waited on benches 
or stretchers for the completion of documentation. 

As Major Albert walked down the aisle checking charts, 
he came to a stretcher patient whose head and eyes were 
completely covered with bandage. The doctor touched the 
side of the patient gently, and then flicked over the evacua- 
tion card which was tied to the buttonhole of the pyjamas. 
He read: 

Fluger Muller, age 22, 
Luftwaffe 32214, 
No priority — blind. 

Turning to the clerk who accompanied him, he said: 
“Send this lad to the eye tent . . . Oh yes, and you better 
remind them down there to screen him off from our boys. 
We don’t want .. .” He paused while the sergeant from the 
Colonel’s office walked up, saluted, handed him a letter, and 
then saluted him again before departing. Without opening 
the letter he put it in his pocket. 

“As I was saying . . . see that this lad gets a bed at the 
end of the hut. I’ll be down in thirty minutes to examine 
him.” 

“Yes sir.” 

At midnight, two hours later, Major Albert visited his 
new patient. All the other boys were sleeping. The noise 
and excitement caused by the presence of a German prisoner 
had at last subsided. But when the doctor and the nursing 
sister entered the ward, someone shouted in his sleep, “The 
bastard—castrate him.” 

“What goes on here?” demanded the doctor angrily. They 
stood still, waiting for further noise. 

“Oh nothing much,” replied the nursing sister in an off- 
hand manner. “They have been talking this way all even- 
ing. I can’t say that I blame them, after the Jerries strafing 
our convoy yesterday.” 
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“But how is Muller taking it. Perhaps we should move 
him.” 

“Well, if you ask me, he is lucky to have a bed at all. I 
haven’t done a thing for him. When the rumpus was on, 
you wouldn’t have expected me to be at his bedside, holding 
his hand, would you?” 

They walked down to Muller’s bed. The nursing sister 
dumped the medical examining basket with a thud on the 
patient’s feet, causing him to jump. 

“Wie geht’s?” inquired the Major. 

“Sehr gut, danke,” he replied in a timid voice. 

“Do you speak English, Muller?” 

“Ves sir.” 

“Well, that will make it easier,” said the Major. “I am 
going to examine your eyes now. I would ask you to co- 
operate.” 

The patient did not reply. 

A few minutes later the doctor threw down his ophthalmo- 
scope and shook his head. After the bandages were replaced 
the nursing sister was told she could leave. Major Albert 
sat on the flyer’s bed. He lit a cigarette and did not speak. 

“Oh, I beg pardon . . . Have a cigarette.” 

“Thank you sir, I smoke not.” 

The doctor ran his hand through his curly black hair, 
blowing smoke rings. He seemed preoccupied. There was 
another long silence. It was disturbed only by heavy breath- 
ing of the patients and the occasional sound of ack-ack. 

“Do the guns bother you?” 

“No sir.” The patient lay perfectly still. 

As though Major Albert were speaking to himself, he 
said: “They won’t bother me anymore, either. . . . Muller, 
you are twenty-two? How long were you flying?” 

“Since two years, sir.” 

“What did you do before you got in this mess?” 

“T am an architect, sir.” 

“Too bad.” 

Major Albert bent over and squeezed the man’s wrist. 
Then he got to his feet. As he turned away, Muller sud- 
denly sat up in bed. 

“Sir,” he whispered hoarsely, “Will I always be blind?” 

“T’ll see you in the morning, Muller. The nurse will bring 
you medicine.” 

An hour later the doctor returned to the bedside. He was 
alone. “Are you awake?” he asked. 

“Yes sir, but I have not had the medicine.” 

“T forgot about ordering the medicine.” The doctor stroked 
the long fingers of the patient’s hands apologetically. ‘“Mul- 
ler, I am going to be honest with you. I would like to oper- 
ate. But the chances are against you. I can’t promise 
anything.” 

“No promises, doctor.” 

At noon next day Fluger Muller was resting quietly. On 
returning from the operating theatre he had been moved to 
a small tent where there was only one other patient, a Ger- 
man artillery officer. The assistant surgeon, Captain Wace, 
came frequently to visit Muller. 

“May I ask, please, where is Major Albert? Will he come 
not back, please?” 

“In a few days he will be back. . . . Perhaps he will take 
off your bandages. But you must lie quietly.” 

Not even the nursing sisters knew the whereabouts of 
Major Albert. Only Captain Wace, his closest friend, and 
the Colonel knew that Albert’s brother had been killed in 
combat over England the day before. He would reach Lon- 
don in time for the funeral unless the Dakota got grounded. 

The hours were long for both Muller and the assistant 
surgeon. On the second day, post operative, the patient’s 
temperature took a sharp elevation. A German orderly was 
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borrowed from one of the wards to be in constant attendance 
to watch that Muller did not tear off the bandages. On the 
morning of the third day, someone came quietly into the 
tent saying, “I suppose you won’t even remember me.” 
Captain Wace was with him. The two of them darkened 
the tent in an atmosphere of intense excitement. 


As Major Albert took his usual seat on the patient’s bed, 
Captain Wace snipped at the bandages. 


“The doctor is going to take off the eye pads... sit 
quietly now . . . quietly .. . The tent is quite dark. But in 
a minute you will see something . . . Do you see anything 
now?” 


“Nein,” came a despondent sigh. 

“He didn’t?” Major Albert looked at the flashlight and 
saw to his horror that he’d forgotten to turn it on. Then 
he held it about eight inches away, on a level with Muller’s 
eyes. 

“Yes, doctor, a light . . . the light moves . . . now I see 
a hand.” 

“Good,” snapped the surgeon. “That is enough excite- 
ment for one day . . . Captain Wace will bandage your eyes 
loosely . . . but you must not touch them.” 

“Thank you, doctor ... thank you... thank you. You 
are good to me .. . Which are you, sir? An Englishman or 
a Canadian?” 


Major Albert stroked the long fingers of his patient as 
he had done the first night they met. 

“T am a Jew,” he said, and held both hands firmly in his 
own. 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


®& ACCORDING TO A RECENT ISSUE of Life, James 
Thurber is pretty mad at Sam (“Include me out’) Gold- 
wyn. It seems that Thurber sold Goldwyn his famous short 
story, ‘The Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” for an undisclosed, 
but I think we can assume, a generous amount, as a vehicle 
for Danny Kaye. Now that the picture has been made and 
released, Thurber feels angry and betrayed, because it is 
clear that any resemblance between Kaye’s Walter Mitty 
and the original Thurber creation is purely coincidental. 
The screen credits say “From a story by James Thurber”; 
that, the title, and the expression on Kaye’s face as he slips 
into his dream world are about the only evidences left in 
the picture of Thurber’s subtle and humorous talent. 

At first sight, people who have a fondness for Thurber 
as a humorist and an almost equal affection for Danny Kaye 
as a comedian may fancy that they have been placed in a 
spot where an awkward choice must be made between the 
two; they may even decide not to see the Kaye picture be- 
cause of the violence which their favourite comedian has 
apparently done their favourite humorist. Luckily, they 
couldn’t be more wrong. 

As a matter of fact, Goldwyn has not loused up Thurber’s 
story; it would be fairer to say that he hasn’t really used 
it. Certainly there is no attempt on Kaye’s part to recreate 
the original character at all. He has appropriated and used 
the device of the dream world, in which a timid and rabbity 
soul comes into what he would like to think of as his own, 
as a framework for an effective display of his peculiar talent, 
which as we have said before is critical rather than creative. 
In The Secret Life of Walter Mitty Kaye once again demon- 
strates that he is a highly polished night-club entertainer 
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with a sharp and essentially cruel flair for parody, whose 
chief function is that of a commentator on human absurdity 
in general. In one brilliant episode or “act” after another he 
applies the razor-edge of his satirical wit to pretension of all 
kinds; the stiff-upper-lippishness of an R.A.F. officer; 
to program music; to fashion designers; to soap-opera 
surgeons; to old Southern gallantry; to pulp-magazine pub- 
lishing and publishers. What has actually emerged is the 
best picture Kaye has ever made. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that an accomplished mimic is not necessarily 
an accomplished actor; the fact that there was no attempt 
to recreate the original Walter Mitty character seems to 
indicate that both Goldwyn and Kaye have at last got this 
distinction through their heads—and as far as we are con- 
cerned, not a moment too soon. 

The original Mitty story, on the other hand, if it were 
to be transferred to the screen, would require a genuine, 
and a gifted, actor. Judging from his performance in Harvey, 
it seems to us that Frank Fay might very easily get across 
to a movie audience the pathos of the Thurber story and 
recreate the somewhat nebulous character of Walter the 
First with the affectionate humor the story demands; the sup- 
porting cast of so many beautiful blondes (which upset 
Thurber almost as much as the git-gat-gittle songs in the 
Kaye picture) would, with a complete and living Walter 
Mitty, be relatively unnecessary. The entire female element 
in the story might, indeed, be reduced to one small brunette, 
if that would make Thurber any happier. 

As far as we can see, the Thurber-Goldwyn controversy 
as aired in Life leaves Goldwyn’s original, and, we might 
add, unenviable, reputation quite intact. He seems, as usual, 
to have acted as a shrewd business man with a firm grasp 
of his own assets and the state of the market. What he 
wanted, and what he bought, was the right to use the Mitty 
story’s fraraework, and the priceless Mitty name, for one 
of his stars, who had already established a character of his 
own and a reputation for playing brilliantly a rather limited 
bag of tricks. Kaye’s talent, however excellent, is obviously 
one of the most rigid and unadaptable in the business; ex- 
pecting him to play Walter Mitty would be like expecting 
Donald Duck to play Cyrano de Bergerac. Their noses may 
be similar, but their souls are poles apart. 

It is hard to believe that Thurber did not, or could not, 
see all this from the beginning, and that he is not being 
either incredibly naive or a trifle disingenuous about the 
whole affair. He was, after all, selling his story to a star- 
ridden Hollywood with its eye pinned on the box-office. 
And he must have been aware of the fate which notoriously 
overtakes any work of art acquired by Goldwyn and com- 
pany; only stories which have about as much subtlety in 
idea or style as The Little Red Hen are ever transferred 
to the screen without drastic changes. He was either awfully 
optimistic, or awfully stupid. . . . It is of course possible 
that neither of these alternatives apply, and that the whole 
correspondence was cooked up by a publicity-wise front 
office; Kaye and Walter Mitty in both his incarnations 
are certainly far more in the public eye now than they were 
before. Either way you look at it, it is a correspondence 
which does James Thurber no credit, whatever his motives, 
and we are sorry to have seen it happen. 
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Hecordings 
Whelton WiLon 


® FOR A PERSON who does not care for Tschaikovsky’s 
Pathetique Symphony it may be possible to listen to Stokow- 
ski’s remarkable new Victor performance with considerable 
enjoyment. However, I have a certain distaste for hearing 
works which I respect maltreated, even if brilliantly. To 
realize with what contempt Stokowski treats the work, it is 
enough to observe the development section of the first move- 
ment (the end of side three plus side four). This is not only 
one of the finest passages in Tschaikovsky, but as impressive 
a development as one is likely to find in any symphony since 
Beethoven. It is simple, dramatic and accurate. Stokowski’s 
performance is none of these, not even genuinely dramatic. 
His changes of pace occur with bewildering frequency. The 
mounting sequences (which to the casual listener may seem 
crude, but if played properly have an inevitable and inexor- 
able simplicity) are here begun slowly and gradually worked 
up to a frenzied speed utterly remote from the composer’s 
intention. And the great sustained string passage which 
finally leads to the return of the second subject (“the climax 
of Tschaikovsky’s artistic career,” Tovey calls it) is given 
a contrastingly over-deliberate treatment. There are also 
sudden and irritating reductions of pace, in addition to these 
more widely spread effects. 

The whole performance seems even more futile when one 
recalls how unnecessary a new performance of the Pathetique 
is. If Victor had wanted to do Canadian listeners a favor 
they could have released in Canada Furtwangler’s superb 
performance, which is still, I believe, limited to American 
Victor. For those who may be confused by the sheer bulk 
of Tschaikovsky recordings I suggest the following as more 
or less definitive, although not necessarily available: 

Symphony No. 4—Koussevitsky on Canadian Victor (re- 
cording has an echo); 

Symphony No. 5—Beecham on American Columbia; 


Symphony No. 6—Ormandy on Canadian Victor and Furt- 
wangler on American Victor (the latter more brilliant). 

Herbert Weinstock’s book on Tschaikovsky is, I suppose, 
the best that has appeared, but I have not come across any 
full-dress account of his music that seems satisfactory. 
Tovey’s remarks (if one can forget the condescension which 
stems no doubt from his Brahms-cum-Parry background) 
are illuminating. Tovey is flippant in his dealings with 
Tschaikovsky and Berlioz, particularly the latter, who is well 
outside the German tradition and whose instrument was the 
guitar, but his insight seems to operate just the same, and 
he observes where the real originality of these two (quite 
different) composers lies. He sees the large-scale melodic 
construction which is Berlioz’ real forte and points out the 
affinity between Schumann and Tschaikovsky. Schumann 
wrote epigrams in a balanced closed-couplet style, which he 
sometimes tried to build into large-scale periods, the result 
usually being endless successions of sequences. Tschaikov- 
sky’s problem was the same, but he approached it from a 
different angle. His impulses were naturally large-scale, he 
certainly ought to have been a symphonist, but his technique, 
like Schumann’s, was the antithetical, epigrammatic one of 
the closed couplet. The stiffness of Rimsky-Korsakov (who 
failed to solve the problem, as Tovey points out) is one mea- 
sure of the success of Tschaikovsky. 

Tschaikovsky’s delightfully inventive and even epigram- 
matic style (his spiritual master was Mozart, he sometimes 
claimed) is harnessed to a range of powerful emotions. But 
the style never becomes rhapsodic like Wagner’s or Franck’s. 
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THANS-CANADA 


& THERE IS AN IDEA in operation in Vancouver that 
other Canadian cities and large towns might well adopt. 
The Vancouver Parks Board sponsors an annual exhibition 
of paintings done in or seen from Vancouver’s famous Stan- 
ley Park. The Parks Board awards four prizes of $100, $75, 
$50, and $25, which elicit a very large number of painters 
and the widespread public interest engendered is out of all 
proportion to the size of the awards. 


* * -* * 


Although the standard of private radio station broadcasts 
is generally low, it has been left to a woman to prove that 
the private radio station can go one higher than the CBC. 
In October Miss Wilna Moore, former teacher of radio 
writing in Saskatoon, is launching the first radio station in 
the Peace River: CJDC at Dawson Creek. 

“The people of the Peace,” says Miss Moore, “are un- 
spoiled by the jazz and soap-opera type of culture. In a 
recent poll I made amongst young people, eight out of ten 
wanted semi-classical or classical music on the air. I am 
hoping that the entire community will make this station 
their voice by serving on program committees and presenting 
plays and talks written by themselves.” 

Miss Moore feels that the emphasis of radio in this coun- 
try should be on Canadian history and present-day life. To 
this end she invites scripts and ideas. 


* *k *k x 


Saskatchewan may be the first province to establish a 
Provincial Arts Council. For several months a small com- 
mittee has been quietly at work drafting a plan. The pro- 
vincial government is keenly aware of the need for increas- 
ing cultural opportunities in Saskatchewan, and a grant may 
be forthcoming to assist in the work of such a council. 

The objectives of an Arts Council in Saskatchewan would 
be to foster the active participation of Saskatchewan citizens 
in creative and cultural activities, to encourage Saskatche- 
wan artists by scholarships and grants, to develop an educa- 
tional program to advance cultural standards and to main- 
tain close co-operation with such national organizations as 
the Canadian Arts Council. 


* * *« x 


The National Gallery has continued its exhibition pro- 
gram during the summer. In commemoration of Air Force 
Day, paintings by RCAF war-artists were exhibited from 
June 13 to 18. 

The war paintings of Will Ogilvie and Carl Schaefer were 
assembled for an exhibition at Kingston, where these two 
well-known Canadian artists were teaching at the Queen’s 
University Summer School. 

a ee oe 


The big news in the amateur dramatic field in Montreal 
this summer was the presentation on Mount Royal of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. This was the first venture of a new 
organization, the Open Air Playhouse, and it was a smash 
hit. It opened for a one-week run, but was so successful 
that it ran for an extra week to record crowds. 


The Open Air Playhouse was organized by Rosanna Sea- 
born Todd, who invited Malcolm Morley, British playwright 
and producer, to direct the play. Proceeds went to the 
Canadian Cancer Fund. The parts were taken by talent 
drawn from all theatrical groups in the city. Next summer 
another play will be produced, probably in both French 
and English. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: I carefully read Mr. Donald Peterson’s 
article ““Dosco and the Coal Strike.” 

A great deal that Mr. Peterson wrote is accurate, a great 
deal is not. 

For example “most” miners do not ride on the “hobo” 
trains, but only a very small minority living in one or two 
outlying villages near Glace Bay. 

It is implied that the miner now works a ten-hour day or 
in other words is underground for ten hours. This is not the 
case. If he goes underground at 6 a.m. (about 30 per cent 
of the force does this) he is back on the surface at 2 p.m. 
or 2.30 p.m. at the latest. If he goes underground at 7 a.m. 
(as most do) he is up at 3 p.m. or 3.30 p.m. at the latest. 

But the most serious error made by Mr. Peterson, and the 
one I really want to draw to his attention is his statement 
that on the Montreal market “‘. . . Dosco has no competition 
thanks to tariffs on American coal.” 

Unfortunately for Nova Scotia this is quite untrue. And 
the fact that it is untrue, that in fact American coal can at 
the present time undersell our coal at Montreal, is one of 
our big headaches. 

In December 1946, the American industry could lay down 
its bituminous slack coal from Northwest Virginia in Mont- 
real for $9.64 (if shipped by water). If shipped by rail this 
would be raised to $10.90, after subvention aid. 

The above figure of $9.64 would now be somewhat less 
because output-per-man has recently increased significantly. 

But even before the war, in the summer of 1939, Dosco 
coal was laid down in Montreal for $4.37 and American for 
$4.56. 

The three big problems from the point of view of the 
miners are: 

(1) Dosco’s Montreal management; (2) obsolete pro- 
duction methods; (3) USA competition in Central Canada 
(Ontario and Quebec); (4) social and housing conditions. 

These are all inter-related. And No. 3 is of course par- 
ticularly aggravated by (1) and (2) which directly produce 
high costs. 

There are however indications that Dosco is finally going 
to do something about completing mechanization, which 
means introducing mechanical loaders. But this in turn 
may create a serious problem of displacement of labor. 

Nationalization was turned down by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Coal (December 1946), but a Federal Coal Board 
was created. It remains to be seen if this Board will seriously 
and effectively take up the problem of labor displacement 
when mechanization gets under way. 

C. B. Wade, Director, Research and Education, 
United Mine Workers of America, Glace Bay, N.S. 


The Editor: The quality of Miss Mosdell’s film columns, 
formerly high, has been deteriorating over the past three or 
four months. Now that the puzzling praise of Jvan the 
Terrible has been complemented by a curiously perverse 
estimate of Odd Man Out, I feel justified in a detailed 
protest. 

To get over some minor points first—the dismissal of the 
excellent Abbey Players’ characterizations as done “in tradi- 
tional movie-Irish fashion,” together with several lines of 
fancy verbosity following this silly observation, perhaps got 
by the author’s critical eye in the rush to press. However, 
Miss Mosdell’s strictures on Mason’s delivery of the pas- 
sage from First Corinthians have the tone of deliberation. 
Taken one by one, they add up to an impressive misunder- 
standing: (1) Mason did not read his lines like “an old- 
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style Shakespearean actor”’; at its climax, the speech sounded 
not unlike shamanistic incantation, and the speaker looked 
the part—both of which were excellent and original touches. 
(2) I must take issue with Miss Mosdell again regarding 
the consistency of this speech with “the character as we 
know it”; my understanding of the character against hers, 
it seemed to me that McQueen’s delirious behavior at this 
point in the picture was quite in keeping with what had 
been indicated about him earlier, in particular in the hallu- 
cination scene near the beginning. (3) As for the third 
point made by Miss Mosdell—well, she must have a lot of 
trouble with contemporary writing if a bit of ambiguity 
upsets her so. 

What seems to me, however, to be the central misconcep- 
tion of last month’s Film Review is the notion that McQueen 
was meant to be the “hero” of the film. In fact, this person- 
ality has so little relevance for the main theme of Odd Man 
Out that it is sketched in only sufficiently to establish a 
necessary degree of identity for the character. Any greater 
elaboration would have destroyed the remarkable equilib- 
rium achieved between potentially embattled elements of 
the film, the various thematic lines, the visual and auditory 
orchestrations, the sudden deepening of characterization and 
that continuous surface realism conveying the feeling of im- 
mersion in the life of a crowded city. The misunderstanding 
of the value of the McQueen role in Odd Man Out is 
shared by James Agee in The Nation (July 19): “Most 
unfortunately the central character, effectively yet monoton- 
ously played by James Mason, is given too little remaining 
life of his own. He has virtually no will or mind or strength 
left but almost from the beginning is just a football, deflated 
so far that even its kicking around by the rest of the cast 
is rather soggy.” An excellent criticism, if the point of 
Odd Man Out had been the same as that of The In- 
former with which Agee compares it, but it is not. 

In conclusion, I might add that Miss Mosdell’s reference 
to The Earl of Chicago is interesting for what she says 
about that picture, but quite irrelevant in discussion of Odd 
Man Out. P. Q. Gillan, Ottawa, Ont. 


[Miss Mosdell writes: It is nice to know that the film 
columns are being read with apparent interest; but a little 
more attention to the actual reading would certainly clear 
up a number of equally apparent misunderstandings. The 
first half of Odd Man Out was excellent, and we said so; 
in that half the fortunes of the pursuer and the pursued 
through a teeming city are set forth quite effectively, and 
a theme of man’s inhumanity to man clearly established. 
(Mr. Gillan confuses a “theme” with a “hero” or central 
character, apparently thinking that these are mutually ex- 
clusive terms—which is absurd.) We appreciate also the 
“surface realism” in the first half of the picture; but we 
think that when it is dropped in favor of “shamanistic 
incantation” later on, the picture ceases to be a consistent 
whole and disintegrates. Mr. Gillan’s rhapsodical third para- 
graph may be intended to indicate the presence in the pic- 
ture of some subtler brand of consistency; we may as well 
admit right here that we do not understand what he is 
talking about. Perhaps someone else can enlighten us. As 
for the Abbey Players, we believe that there is, or should be, 
a difference between the technique of acting for the stage 
and for the movies: experts in the one medium frequently 
tend to overplay their parts under the more intimate scrutiny 
of the camera, so that what is an effective gesture for the 
Stage becomes absurdly magnified and exaggerated on the 
screen. Finally, our reference to The Earl of Chicago was 
a reference to a character (not to the picture as a whole) 
which, though similar to McQueen, was handled differently 
and better. We still think our reference was quite relevant, 
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and that Mr. Gillan has on several points quite seriously 
misread us. ] 


The Editor: Permit me to draw to your attention the fact 
that through some error I was reported as saying in your 
September issue (p. 131) that: 

“Every responsible statesman knew that a League of 
Nations was in fact a man trap, an impressively constructed 
Death Chamber disguised as a Temple of Peace.” 

What I did say was: “Every responsible statesman knew 
that a League of Nations could not abolish war or give peace. 
The League of Nations was in fact a man trap, an impres- 
sively constructed Death Chamber disguised as a Temple of 
Peace.” Lewis Duncan, Toronto, Ont. 


TURNING NEW LEAVES 


® FEW PLACES have been more written about than 
that problem child of Canadian cities, Toronto the Good. 
Unfortunately, the bulk of this output has been the work 
of Torontonians themselves, and Torontonians almost with- 
out exception are imbued with a rich content regarding those 
very aspects of Toronto’s psyche which cause most eyebrow- 
lifting on the part of undazzled outsiders. 

Native and adopted sons of this budding metropolis began 
to twine verbal tributes about the brow of their mistress 
when she was still very young. The path of her progress 
is cluttered with brochures, newspaper supplements, guide 
books, and volumes of biography, autobiography and remi- 
niscence, celebrating, or more properly anticipating, her 
material and cultural greatness. 

There were special outbursts of these narcissus blooms 
as the city reached its semi-centenary and then its cen- 
tenary. The petals gained fresh glitter when Canada (fol- 
lowing, as usual, some distance after the United States) 
entered the era of modern photo-engraving and untortured 
type. But the peculiar smell of self-esteem persisted. What 
else can one expect where the stuff of history and biography 
is furnished by the very subjects (individual and corporate) 
most concerned with obliterating the warts, and is dressed 
up by publishers and journalists (at so much a word; 
portraits in gravure extra) who are equally determined to 
present their mistress in the most alluring colors? Even the 
titular “histories’—tedious compilations of chronological 
fact sicklied o’er by a coyly facetious treatment of the 
more blatant Toryisms of the past—have suffered from this 
blight of boosterism. 

There is not much here to help the earnest seeker after 
the real mainsprings of Toronto’s rise. Of course, if one is 
interested mainly in origins, and has a taste for the pic- 
turesque and remote, one can spend a rainy afternoon pleas- 
antly enough rummaging in grandma’s old trunks with the 
Scaddings and the Dents, the Jamiesons and the Adams and 
the Robertsons, turning over the faded diapers and the 
mouldering hoopskirts and dented warming pans which 
(until very recently) have been the mainstay of most Cana- 
dian historians. But the less archeologically-minded analyst 
is confronted with a strange paradox. Despite Toronto’s 
almost pathological egocentricity, her denizens are not really 
historically minded. There is no central bureau of archives, 
no systematic hording of significant facts. Civic departments 
do not preserve photographs or equipment that might be 
useful in reconstructing the past. Try to find out, for ex- 
ample, by what stages Toronto progressed to her present 
milk distribution system. As likely as not, you will be re- 
ferred to some aging civic servant, whose memory may or 
may not be retentive of dates. Her newspapers are scarcely 
more helpful. As late as the nineties, Toronto papers 
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were recording civic affairs mainly in a column of “notes,” 
squeezed in among the verbatim reports of Ottawa speeches 
and the doings of European royalty. For really enlightening 
data, one has to go to the ads. 

One can imagine, therefore, the amount of patient digging 
that must have preceded the first serious attempt to trace 
the course of Toronto’s advance to metropolitan status. In 
The Rise of Toronto,* Dr. Donald C. Masters has set 
himself this unusually arduous task, and if he has not pre- 
sented us with a portrait of Toronto quite as flattering as 
that to which Torontonians are accustomed, he has gone a 
long way towards explaining just how and why it was that 
the place which Governor Simcoe picked for the first capital 
of Upper Canada established its dominance over an area 
which in the beginning contained a number of promising 
rivals. Cultural factors are given due place. 

Compressing the early history of this potential metropolis 
into a concise introductory chapter, Dr. Masters focuses at- 
tention on the fifty years between 1840 and 1890, since it was 
during this period that Toronto clinched its hold on the 
hinterland of central and northern Ontario. In 1840, the 
town which Simcoe had named York, intending it to be 
a thoroughly British outpost, had put behind it the abortive 
revolt against Toryism led by its first mayor. Upon in- 
corporation as a city in 1834, it had defiantly resumed the 
name of Toronto; but with the brief burst of radicalism 
safely squelched, it might just as well have left its name 
unchanged. For the converted Indian meeting place remained 
in spirit a bastion of British insularity on the edge of the 
receding forest of pine and maple, bitterly hostile to the old 
French fur-trading metropolis of Montreal and its Scottish 
overlords, and equally jealous, even when most emulous, of 
the great commercial metropolis of the southern republic 
whose brash democratic heresies had so dangerously beguiled 
William Lyon Mackenzie. It was the eve of the first great 
tide of immigration from the Old Lands, which was soon to 
muddy the pure Loyalist well of Toronto and give it, for 
better or worse, a population heavily weighted with Irish 
(both Orange and Catholic), and a strong infusion of mus- 
cular Christianity via the dissenting sects, especially the 
Methodist. It was also the eve of a railway boom which 
helped to extend and consolidate the city’s hold on its far- 
flung trading area, and of a period of high prices for food 
products that fattened the “intelligent yeomanry” which 
George Brown’s Toronto Globe strove to keep safely herded 
within the fold of the Reform Party. 

By 1890, having experienced brief booms and prospered 
even during the long depression which, as late as 1895, 
was to keep the Globe enquiring each day “Has the National 
Policy made you rich?” Toronto had emerged as the real 
metropolis and had placed its stamp, both commercially and 
culturally, upon the rude outlanders whose bible had once 
been George Brown’s Globe. (These, of course, could not 
foresee that in the course of time a new Holy Writ was to 
emerge phoenix-like from the mingled ashes of The Globe, 
The Mail, and The Empire). 

Dealing in turn with the periods 1851-66 (Boom and 
Depression), 1867-75 (The Great Boom), 1875-80 (Depres- 
sion), and 1881-90 (Budding Metropolis), Dr. Masters 
traces through each the developing factors which have made 
Toronto what she is today (for the succeeding period, which 
will be the subject of a later study, was merely a filling in 
of this material and cultural pattern). The struggle against 
Montreal’s greedy imperialism in the fields of wholesaling 
and banking, the tightening connection between Toronto 


*D. C. MASTERS: The Rise of Toronto, 1840-1890; University of 
Toronto Press; pp. 240; $3.75. 
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and New York, the rise of manufacturing and the leader. 
ship Toronto gave in promoting the national policy of pro- 
tection — the whole process by which Toronto came to 
present that strange aspect of a city more British than Lon- 
don (in the eyes of Americans), and as American as New 
York (in the eyes of Englishmen) —all this is delineated with 
clarity and penetration. 

Not the least revealing feature of Dr. Masters’ dissection 
is that which lays bare the demographic and cultural plasma 
of this civic organism. He shows us how the New Families 
pushing their way up through the old Loyalist aristocracy, 
pumped the raw blood of Methodism and Presbyterianism 
into the hardening arteries that had once carried an undiluted 
Tory-Anglican flow. But the mingled flow remained con- 
servative. The new families took their color from the old: the 
commercial aristocracy became the guardians of the Tory 
heritage. If at the beginning of the period, one might walk 
into St. James Cathedral on Sunday morning and see the 
Tory Party at prayer, one might as certainly, at its end, 
enter the portals of the Metropolitan Church and behold 
Business at its devotions. If this tended to cast an unworldly 
pallor over the city’s social life, it served demonstrably to 
quicken its commercial pulse. 

Dr. Masters realizes, of course, how impossible it would 
be to catch the authentic perfume of Toronto without some 
account of why Colonel George T. Denison and Professor 
Goldwin Smith, once friends and bridge-partners, became 
bitter foes; how the agitation for the hanging of Louis Riel 
was organized by “Canada First”; how Imperial Federation 
(Canadian brand) was forged as a weapon against Commer- 
cial Union; and how George Brown fought the printers’ 
strikes. Due attention is paid to such essential ingredients. 

Summing it all up, the author attributes Toronto’s achieve- 
ment of metropolitan status to geographic position, the 
thrift, vigor and religious quality of its people, coupled, of 
course, with such favorable circumstances as Canada’s sep- 
aration from the United States, the opening up of the West, 
and the general growth of the country. The strangely dual 
character of Toronto’s personality is well typified, he thinks, 
in the attitude of one of its prominent citizens who, as a 
business man, found it useful to represent American insur- 
ance companies, but as a patriot advised his clients to deal 
with British companies. Nonetheless, we suspect that the 
true spirit of Toronto is best exemplified by the pride with 
which one of its oldest cultural organizations announced this 
summer, that the King*had graciously permitted it to place 
the word “Royal” before its name. 

We cannot promise that died-in-the-wool Torontonians 
will appreciate this careful job of dissection; but it may help 
to enlighten puzzled outsiders. CaRLTON McNaucst. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


POEMS FOR PEOPLE: Dorothy Livesay; The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto; pp. 40; $2.00. 


It is unfortunate that so influential a critic as A. J. M. 
Smith should have classified Canadian poets according to 
two traditions, native and cosmopolitan. Because such clas- 
sification is convenient, it tends to perpetuate itself with its 
attendant evils of oversimplification and undefined literary 
and moral values. It therefore becomes incumbent upon 
the critic who wishes to acknowledge Miss Livesay’s native- 
ness, and at the same time avoid labelling her, to qualify 
the term. 

Miss Livesay’s new volume represents a deeper penetra- 
tion into herself and her environment, and the quality of 
nativeness which has always been characteristic of her work, 
has also deepened. This is not because Miss Livesay is 
less subtle, or less intellectual, or even less complex than 
her “cosmopolitan” contemporaries. Although we find no 
echoes of Auden and Spender, Thomas and Barker in her 
poems, it is not because she has failed to appreciate these 
writers. Rather, she has matured beyond the need to imi- 
tate, and has assimilated whatever identification she once 
had into her own strong poetic individuality. It is Miss 
Livesay’s ability to affirm nativeness, to take into herself 
her immediate environment, however imperfect. it is, and 
utilize it creatively, which puts her well ahead, in terms of 
poetic development, of those who are still writing from the 
citadel of “cosmopolitanism.” 

Technically, this collection shows Miss Livesay to have 
developed speed, clarity, and a certain harsh brilliance 
within the lyrical form. It is interesting to find that many 
poems, such as “Lullaby,” show a greater relaxation than we 
have been accustomed to expect in this poet’s work. Her 
poetic pitch, however, still remains high, her color white, 
and her texture, hard. 


For the most part, Miss Livesay’s poems celebrate her 
passionate convictions. At her worst, as in “Prelidium” and 
“F.D.R.,” she is carried away by zeal worthy of a high 
school debater with its resultant rhetoric. At her best she 
gives us something as rare and moving as these lines from 
“V-J Day”: 

“The wrath has devoured itself and the fire eaten the fire. 
And again at sundown over the bird’s voice, low 

Over the firs fluted with evening I hear the Yangtse flow 
And the rubble of Barcelona is this moss under my hand.” 


Here, as elsewhere, Miss Livesay is preoccupied with the 
problems of expressing and perhaps reconciling, the many- 
sided feminine self. This self continually appears in all its 
varied guises of child, wife, mother, and finally as the 
socially concerned human being. 


The poems on childhood are, in my opinion, the most 
exciting and successful in the volume. “Abracadabra,” 
“Carnival,” “Point Counterpoint,” and “Inheritance,” repre- 
sent a really extraordinary accomplishment, written as they 
are from inside the other person — in this case, a child. 
This is the most shattering of creative experiences, since it 
requires the poet to abdicate her own self and become another 
temporarily. 

The fact that Miss Livesay is able to become the other 
poetically, is perhaps indicative of her inability to Jive 
vicariously through the other—husband and child—a prob- 
lem which nearly all modern women face, but which only 
a few are able to solve creatively, as she does. 

Miriam Waddington. 
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SELECTED. POEMS QF ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN: 
chosen and edited with a memoir by Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott; Ryerson; pp. 176; $3.00. 

I shall not pretend to be a disinterested critic of Dr. 
Scott’s selections from Lampman. Sixteen of the poems that 
I discovered with his generous aid in the summer of 1942, 
and that we printed the following year in At the Long Seult, 
have been included in the present book. While Dr. Scott 
was at work I have looked forward to the appearance of 
the book as an important step in the advancement of Lamp- 
man’s reputation, which is already as sound as anything in 
our literature. The.book meets every, hope. 

Everything of real poetic merit in the selection of 1925, 
Lyrics of Earth, has been retained; and along with the poems 
from At the Long Sault appear two admirable sonnets and 
the Wordsworthian longer poem “Winter Hues Recalled,” 
inaccessible since the complete Poems of 1900 went out o 
print. Dr. Scott has reprinted the memoir which introd 
the volume of 1900, making a few changes in biographical 
fact in the light of his i increasing knowledge; in that memoir 
he had given his most moving expression to his understandi 
of the life and character of his friend. One misses some 0: 
the subtle interpretive touches in the introduction to Lyrics 
of Earth; but since a choice required to be made between 
two admirable essays Dr. Scott has made the wise one. The 
portrait which appears as frontispiece is that from Lyrics 
of Earth—the young Lampman, candid, engaging, hopeful. 
There are few parallels in any literature to the fidelity and 
skill with which, through almost fifty years, Dr. Scott has 
performed his function as literary executor. 

On the poetry of Lampman this is not the place for 
another essay. No one since he died has equalled his 
achievement. As the nation matures the greatness of his 
work will be more and more fully understood. In a long- 
perspective it is doubtful if any prime minister or any ex- 
plorer will look more impressive. E. K. Brown. 


THE WAR: SIXTH YEAR: Edgar McInnis; Oxford; pp. 
344; $2.50. 

The sixth volume of this well-known work covers the 
period from October, 1944, to September, 1945. An appen- 
dix prints the Franco-Soviet Alliance, the Armistice with 
Hungary, the Yalta Declarations, the Soviet Declaration of 
War on Japan, and the Surrenders. There is a useful chro- 
nology, averaging almost an entry per day. There are twenty- 
two maps. 

Professor McInnis continues to handle his complex ma- 
terial with skill and clarity. His plan is largely chrono- 
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A new volume of poems by the winner of the Gover- 
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the Royal Society of Canada, 1947. “Her poems ring 
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logical, though the extreme width ‘of ‘his canvas forces 
him to depart from it in some measure, and he de- 
scribes the campaigns in Europe and the Far East in fairly 
long, separate “blocks.” 

‘This reviewer was particularly interested in finding how 
Mr. McInnis managed the treatment of the Pacific naval 
operations. Few writers on military subjects deal equally 
well with sea-warfare, which continues to be a mystery to 
most landsmen, and therefore constitutes a touchstone for 
the quality of the writer. Somewhat to his surprise, the 
reviewer found that Mr. McInnis comes through with flying 
colors. His sketch of the classical battles in which the 
Americans foiled the Japanese attempt to prevent their con- 
quest of Leyte is admirable. 

The work is so condensed that there is little room for 
anything but description: it is hardly to be ranked as a 
critical examination. ‘This is particularly true of the major 
strategical conceptions, the wisdom or unwisdom of which 
is not discussed: thus the campaign which recovered Burma 
may or may not have been necessary, but the author does 
not raise that question. 

Another volume dealing with just such problems would 
prove rewarding. For the mind which likes to play with 
geographical and strategical conceptions, the interest of the 
last great war can surely never be exhausted. Consider, for 
example, in its bare essentials, the Japanese thrust south- 
ward. Unless the American menace on the long, open flank 
could be removed, the advance was worse than foolhardy. 
The opening move—Pearl Harbor—was, therefore, impera- 
tive, for the whole issue depended upon the destruction of 
American sea-power. But the Japanese did not understand 
the springs of American strength, so when they passed down 
the coasts of Asia and on into the Indian Ocean, every mile 
they went made them more vulnerable. At the appointed 
time, the arrow was released from the American bow and 
it fairly hit the mark, destroying Japan. In Europe, con- 
testants fight each other in opposing north-south lines, but 
in the Pacific, naval-air power and the temptations of the 
southern ocean must always place them at right angles: this 
imposes a hopeless handicap on the weaker power. 

_ Professor McInnis’s six volumes form a convenient com- 
pendium of the war in large outline: what is more, they 
contribute measurably to the growing stature of Canadian 


scholarship. A. R. M. Lower. 
THE GOLDEN YEARS: Brooke Peters Church; Oxford; 
pp. 398; $4.25. 


’ The mtitaili that lies in the fact that the Bible is reputed 
still to be the world’s “best seller” in an age comparable to 
none in its biblical illiteracy is cause among many for great 
concern. The nature of the concern is not the same in all 
cases. In some it is distress that our age no longer lives by 
and in the religious faith of our fathers, a faith rooted in 
a belief in the Bible as the revealed Word of God. In others 
the concern is for the fact that, thus lost as a source for 
religious faith, the Bible is neglected and not treasured as 
a source for some of the world’s greatest literature. This lat- 
ter is the position of the author of The Golden Years. Mrs. 
Church regards it as very deplorable that the use of the Bible 
for so many centuries as a “religious book” has prevented 
the discovery of the outstanding literary quality of some 
of its writings and the true artistic genius of its authors. 
Therefore she makes use of the long and careful work of 
scholars and critics of the Bible to strip the Old Testament 
of its “religious wrappings” and uncovers ancient gems of 
priceless literary worth. In the first third of her book she 
carefully and methodically lays aside the coverings under 
which, with religious zeal, the priestly editors and redactors 
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BOOK SALE 


Steries of the Forties: selected by Reginald Moore and Woodrow Wyatt; 
Nicholson‘and Watson, 1945; pp. 256. The oe of Stories of the Forties wa, 
to put together into one volume some the better stories which have 
appeared in books, magazines and — since Edward O’Brien 

his last collection in 1940. Original price, $2.50. Reduced price, $1.00. 


What Farrar Saw, James Hanley; Nicholson and Watson, 1946; pp. 202, 
This is an account of what can happen when the machine gains * 
upper hand. A story to be remembered, it is in miniature a warning 
what may happen to us and the whole world. Original price, ty 
Reduced price, $1.00. - 
Once in Every Lifetime, Tom a Nicholson and Watson, 1945; pp. 
124. First prize winner of BIG BEN BOOKS competition 1944, this is 
the brief, plain tale of Frank and ioe whose love was of the kind that 
— come once in every lifetime. Original price, $2.00. Reduced price, 
1.00. 
Voyage, edited by Denys Val Baker; Sylvan Press, 1945; pp. 162. A 
selection of international short stories which, though varying in technique, 
are united by this common impression of creative integrity—and have 
something to say. Original ptt voy $2.75. Reduced price, $1.00. 
The ag Twenties, Douglas Goldring; Nicholson and Watson, 1945; 
pp. 266. is book gives a detached and criti view of that fantastic 
period, ‘ase post-war world of the 1920’s. By recalling the political after. 
math of World War One—the broken promises, the myn 
the frustrated hopes, the revolutionary idealism—it has 
aa interest at the present day. Original paving $3.75. Reduced 
price, $2.00. 
About Conducting, Sir Henry Wood; Sylvan Press; 1945; pp. 124. Here is 
the great conductor bringing you into his workroom and showing you 
the way he made his success. Original price, $2.00. Reduced price, 75c. 
The Promise of the Years, Edward Grace; Sylvan Press, 1946; pp. 120. 
Such a volume goes a long way towards assuaging an unappeasable thirst, 
and to travel vicariously with this author through some of the most 
delectable spots in the British Isles, to share the pleasures of open air life, 
to read the legends and experiences he to tell will not only ensure a 
real “holiday at home” but will assuredly open up new vistas of untouched 
loveliness. [Illustrated with 26 camera studies. Original price, $4.26. 
Reduced price, $2.00. 
Bed and Sometimes Breakfast, compiled by Philip Owens; Sylvan Press, 
1944; pp. 161. This is an anthology of landladies. Here is the landlady 
as widow, as wife, as woman, as wretch; her daughter, and her lodger, 
as seen through the eyes of writers back through the centuries. The whole 
goblet and comfortably furnished with explanations. Original price, $3.50. 
educed price, $1.75. 
Roll on My Twelve, David Bolster; Sylvan Press, 1945; pp. 143. Short 
stories of the Royal Navy—with a glossary of naval slang terms. We are 
shown the Service coloured by the author’s delightful characterizations of 
his fellow-seamen. Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.00. 


The Wisdom Tree, Emma Hawkridge ; Houghton Mifflin, 1945; pp. 504. The 
tracing of the evolution of the gods of men in a search for the innermost 
motive of society—that is the subject of The Wisdom Tree. It is an exciting 











and the faraway beginning of the earth draw closer. Most of us have a 
vague idea of those patterns of human thought and belief that have so 
influenced our civilization, our art, our way of life, and our thinking, but 
few of us have much definite knowledge. Original price, $4.50. Reduced 
price, $3.00. 
The Country Calendar or The Shepherd of Banbury’s Rules, John Claridge; 
Sylvan Press, 1946; pp. 127. This reprint of the 1827 edition, complete 
with “The Rational Account of the causes of such altarations,” at the 
additional benefit of an important new introduction by Prof. H. T. 
Kimble, Professor of McGill University, in which he presents a outline 
of the special facts that govern English weather generally and a series of 
Sane engravings by Margaret Webb. Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, 
1.00.. 
Dark World of Animals, Eleanor Farjeon; Sylvan Press, 1945; pp. 32. 
With the understanding and the wonder of one who has a universal love 
towards animals, Miss Farjeon has given a series of sketches—one might 
call them little poems in prose—about her many and varied friends; 
anecdotes full of tenderness ; thoughts, sympathetic and humble, on the life 
of animals. Original price, 15 shillings. Reduced price, $1.25. 
Canadian Magic, Mary F. Moore; Sylvan Press, 1945; pp. 139. The story 
of Canada—complete with Red Indians, explorers, traders and settlers, for 
children. Original price, $2.00. luced price, 75c. 
Winged Princess: Anne Kennington; Nicholson and Watson, 1945; pp. 40. 
Fairy story for children, seven to ten, it omits the usual grizzly details 
of fairy stories. Original price, $1.75. Reduced price, 75c. 
The Wounds of the Apostles, Fred Marnau, translated by Ernst Sigler ; Great 
Walls Press, 1944; pp. 87. Stephen Spender writing in Time and Tide says 
of the author “It is impossible to read a few lines of Marnau without 
becoming aware of a presence, which is perhaps that of the poet, perhaps 
that of something more divine, and without entering into an experience 
both of. spiritual suffering, and of sensuous intoxication with beauty.” 
German original and English translations are given. Original price, $2.00. 
Reduced price, $1.00. 
Cities of the Plain, Alex Comfort; Great Walls Press, 1943; pp. 40. This 
play was written in 1940. Of it, Mr. Comfort writes “It is what the 
title claims, a melodrama. People who are anxious to mistake it for 
socialist realism should read Manson’s speeches more earefully.”” The 
finale is extremely exciting in production, and provides a good deal of 
scope for experimental staging. Original price, $1.00. Reduced price, 50c. 
Happy as Larry, Donagh MacDonagh; Maurice Fridberg, 1946; pp. 86. This 
play was published in Dublin, there is a glossary of hard words. Original 
price, $1.25. Reduced price, 50c. 
How to be an Alien, George Mikes ; Allan Wingate, 1946; pp. 84. This 
book is meant for those who see the funny side of life and to help those 
who can’t see it, but chiefly it is intended for and anglophobes. 
Original price, $1.50. Reduced price, 75c. 
Prices include mailing. Please. order early as supply is limited. 
CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE . 
16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Ont. 
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had buried the treasures of the people’s folklore and stories. 
In the other part of her book she gives the text of her 
findings. Here the student of literature, with the author’s 
scholarly and imaginative analysis as a guide, will find 
examples of ancient poetry and prose the inherent quality 
of which has perhaps never been surpassed and the great 
influence of which, on later “masters of the craft,” cannot 
be doubted. The book, Mrs. Church says, “is not for 
scholars or theologians but for the student of literature and 
is written from a layman’s point of view.” Some might wish 
that the author had confined herself to a discussion of the 


Bible as literature, wherein she is undoubtedly stimulating . 


and authoritative, and ‘had not been tempted to propagate 
a point of view’ which begs so many theological questions. 
William Fennell. 


THEY SAW GANDHI: John S. Hoyland; Fellowship Pub- 
lications; pp. 102; $2.25. 

THE WILD SWEET WITCH: Philip Woodruff; Clarke, 
Irwin & Co.; pp. 240; $2.25. 

India has now worl her freedom and won it without resort 
to war or violence. The like of this has never happened 
before. Here is something totally new in human history: a 
people winning its freedom without the use of sword or 
gun or bomb. This, as John Haynes Holmes says, is the 
most important thing that has happened in the world since 
Jesus of Nazareth; and it is essentially the accomplishment 
of one remarkable man, Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

Mr. Hoyland’s book is a study of Gandhi in action. How 
does non-violent goodwill work? Mr. Hoyland shows Gandhi 
applying it in turn to the problems of race oppression, land- 
lordism, unemployment, misgovernment, unjust taxation, 
monopoly, industrial exploitation, etc., and always winning 








some substantial victory. 
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The Wild Sweet Witch is ostensibly a novel. It deals with 
the life and death of a young Hindu of peasant origin who 
got a college education and became a sort of professional 
agitator against British rule. As fiction it is mediocre: the 
writing is undistinguished, the plot insubstantial, the charac- 
ters shadowy. As politics it is trividl:.the British officials 
are benevolent and suave, the Congress leaders inept and 
gauche, the people dirty and quaint. Now that India is free 
maybe writers of Mr. Woodruff’s school will write novels 
about Britain’s beneficent rule in Palestine, Egypt, and 
Kenya. Carlyle King. 


,, AGENTS AND WITNESSES: P. H. Newby; Clarke, Irwin 


& Co.; pp. 225; $2.25. 

Some of the vagueness inherent in the title permeates this 
story that has its background on the island of Sankilos, in 
the Mediterranean. 

The ideas of the inhabitants are almost as varied as their 
riationalities, and intrigue is more important to some of them 
than principles, religion, or life, or the fact that thousands 
of natives are dying from a new and deadly malaria. Multi- 
millionaire Soureili Pasha was out to help the natives, with 
or without the support of the Minister of Health, who “knew 
nothing about malaria save that you caught it if a certain 
kind of mosquito-bit you.” The Pasha’s opportunist, twisty- 
minded son, Nabil, contrived to “use” the problem for 
revolutionary purposes of his own. 

The nominal figure-—-it would be preposterous to call him 
“the hero”—is a confusing, striving, posturing young French 
architect, and Anna is the girl he “does not love.” One of 


the most. interesting characters is Dr. Pegia, a sincere, dis- 


illusioned man, who dies prematurely. Intentionally or not, 
the book has the flavor of a translation, and is written in 
faintly sardonic vein that erupts every now and then into 
grim satire. Enid Sheppard. 


THE FIESTA AT ANDERSON’S HOUSE: Scott Graham 
Williamson; Oxford; 339 pp.; $3.25. 

The author has turned a serious exposition of the economic 
and social plight of the Puerto Ricans into a novel—an 
effort always doomed to failure. Yet Mr. Williamson suc- 
ceeds fairly well by reflecting his problems in the lives of 
journalists, artists, politicians, and prostitutes until, for the 
sake of dramatic crescendo, he tries to pull off a Hollywood 
ending with a drunken sexual orgy in the midst of a 
hurricane. H.T.T. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


EFFIE SMALLWOOD was a Nursing Sister overseas; 
she has been taking courses at the University of B.C... . 
LARRY ROGERS was bureau manager of BUP, in Toronto, 
1941 to 1945; he is now a free lance writer. 
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